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Behavior of the Rayons in Caustic Alkalies—Marshall’s Patent Dispute—Other Patents—Swelling and 
Shrinkage—Loss of Weight—Increased Dispersion 


By A. J. HALL, B.Sc., F.1.C., F.T.I. 


N important feature of the manufacture of cotton 
piece goods during the past three years has been 
the widespread use of rayon of all kinds. A large 

proportion of the cotton goods now being manufactured 
contain large or small amounts of rayon, since the use 
of rayon in this manner enables more saleable fabrics to 
be produced. Although this innovation has occasioned 
much adaptation of machinery on the part of the weaver 
it has not had less effect on the part of the dyer and 
finisher, and in particular the presence of rayon in cotton 
fabric has required the serious consideration on the part 
of the piece goods mercerizer. 

Cellulose acetate and cellulose (viscose and cupram- 
monium) rayons behave differently from each other in 
presence of caustic alkalies such as are used in merceriza- 
tion processes. The first type of rayon being an ester of 
cellulose is readily hydrolyzed by alkalis, sodium acetate 
and cellulose being formed by attack of the alkali on the 
cellulose acetate rayon thus: 


C,H,O, (CH,CO),-+3NaOH =C,H,,0,-+ CH,COONa 
cellulose acetate caustic cellulose 
rayon soda rayon 


sodium 
acetate 

The action of a caustic alkali on a cellulose acetate 
rayon consists of converting it into a cellulose rayon hav- 
ing all the dyeing properties of cotton and viscose rayon 
On the other hand, a cellulose rayon is not liable to hy- 
drolysis or saponification and therefore retains its chemi- 
cal properties during mercerization. It suffers physical 
changes according to the conditions of treatment which 
considerably affect its softness of handle, lustre and dye- 
ing properties. In general, therefore, rayon yarns in cot- 
ton piece goods are liable to much change when subjected 
to mercerization processes and it is necessary to take suit- 
able steps to prevent these changes. 


The solution of the problem of mercerizing cotton piece 
goods containing rayon was unexpectedly found very 
early in the case of cellulose acetate rayon. This solution 
was due to W. Marshall who found that concentrated 
solutions of caustic soda of mercerizing strength had no 
hydrolyzing action on cellulose acetate rayon during the 
first one or two minutes of treatment, although weak 
solutions had a definite hydrolizing action. It is seldom 
that the process of piece goods mercerization occupies 
more than about one minute so that it became possible to 
mercerize in the ordinary manner. Of course, the wash- 
ing out of the alkali must be done cold and not hot as is 
customary in some works. Furthermore, the piece goods 
must be thoroughly dried before entering the mercerizing 
liquor, otherwise hydrolysis takes place. For instance, if 
a few drops of water are scattered upon a cellulose ace- 
tate rayon and cotton fabric immediately before entering 
the mercerizing liquor, it will be found that after the mer- 
cerizing process those spots will dye with direct cotton 
dyes—the rayon has there been hydrolyzed. 


MarRSHALL’S PATENT DISPUTE 


Marshall protected his discovery by English Patent No. 
210,484 (also by a U.S. A. patent), and during the past 
four to five years a very large amount of cotton cellulose 
acetate rayon fabric has been processed under it. It was 
found that the mercerization process particularly suited 
fabrics consisting of an Egyptian cotton warp and a cellu- 
lose acetate rayon weft, the resulting fabric having a very 
soft handle, uniform and modest yet definite lustre, and 
non-crushable properties. It also found much applica- 
tion for cotton fabrics having cellulose acetate rayon 
stripes either in warp only, or in both warp and weft 


Generally the weft fabrics were dyed in solid shades 
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while the stripe and check materials were dyed in two 
colors. 

Kecently Marshall’s patent has been the subject of legal 
dispute and the judgment given has rendered the patent 
invalid. This decision was based on the opinion of the 
judge that no patent could be granted for the application 
of an old and well known process (such as mercerization ) 
to a new textile material (such as cotton fabric containing 
cellulose acetate rayon) unless such application required 
the use of definite or restricted conditions of treatment. 
such as would of course have to be established by experi- 
ment. In this particular case Marshall had found that 
the ordinary mercerizing process was satisfactory and 
that no special conditions were necessary; his process or 
discovery was therefore not patentable. This legal de- 
cision now allows the mercerization of cotton cellulose 
acetate rayon materials to be carried out freely by anyone 

It is not known exactly why hydrolysis of cellulose ace- 
tate rayon should be less rapid in concentrated than in 
weak solutions of caustic soda, but the explanation is 
probably to be found in the fact that a concentrated caustic 
soda solution is viscous and therefore penetrates the rayon 
but slowly. Under the circumstances cellulose acetate 
rayon is difficult to penetrate by aqueous liquors and the 
alkali solutions is 
probably just sufficient to prolong this resistance to pene- 


extra viscosity of the concentrated 
tration by the one or two minutes usually required for 
piece goods mercerization. This is supported by the fact 
that if cellulose acetate rayon is immersed in mercerizing 
liquor for several minutes. it is definitely hydrolyzed and 
dyes with direct cotton dyestuffs. It has been suggested 
that during the mercerization of cotton piece goods con- 


taining cellulose acetate rayon the surface of the rayon, 


is modified slightly so that the rayon is actually less crush- 
able, but no definite proof of such an effect has been 
given althovgn the suggestion is possibly correct. 


OTHER PATENTS 


Now that Marshall’s patent no longer holds there is no 
reason whatever for using anything but caustic soda for 
mercerizing materials containing cellulose acetate rayon. 
Previously there was an obvious incentive to do so, and 
a number of other processes have been patented. Thus in 
the process of Lantz and The Calico Printers Association, 
Ltd., (E.P. 259,394) the mercerizing liquor is employed 
in caustic soda or potash containing certain protective 
salts such as those of alkali metals and aluminum, and 
also such substances as phenol, glycerine and sugar. Such 
salts are claimed to retard the hydrolyzing effect of the 
alkali and it may be that they do, but there now appears 
little reason for using them. Also E.P. 273,830 describes 
a process in which the rayon is impregnated with an oil or 
other water-resisting substance such as benzol before mer- 
cerization ; hydrolysis is prevented because the alkali solu- 
tion cannot readily penetrate the rayon. 

Turning now to the mercerization of cotton goods con- 
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taining a cellulose rayon, particularly viscose rayon, there 
is much that is interesting and much that has hindered 
the formulation of a successful process. If viscose rayon 
is immersed under similar conditions in a series of soly- 
tions of caustic soda of increasing concentration it wil] 
be observed that the rayon yarn swells to an extent de- 
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SF canal C3 te 


Fic. 1—Viscose Rayon 

pendent on the concentration of the alkali solution. The 
maximum swelling occurs in a solution of about 20° Tw.; 
swelling is just evident in a 3% solution and in a solu- 
tion of 70° Tw. it is not marked. When the treated rayon 
yarns are further freed from alkali by a thorough washing 
in cold water, souring with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
further washing with water and then dried, it is found 
that most of them are harsh and brittle. Also if cotton 
piece goods containing viscose rayon are mercerized by 
the usual methods it frequently happens the rayon breaks 
so that the fabric splits when subjected to the usual 
stretching, or that the rayon is cut by the center clips. 
It is not overstating the case to say that the mercerization 
of viscose rayon material is impossible under ordinary 
conditions such as are used for cotton. 

In seeking to avoid damage to viscose rayon during 
mercerization it is necessary to give consideration to the 
following effects of caustic alkalies on the rayon: 

1. Swelling in cross-section and shrinkage in length. 

2. Loss of weight of rayon due to solution of cellulose 

3. Increased dispersion of the cellulose of the rayon, 
and these will now be discussed. 


SWELLING AND SHRINKAGE 


A viscose fiber increases considerably in cross-sec- 
tional area in much the same manner as a cotton fibre 
when treated with caustic alkalies, but with one marked 
difference. The swelling of the cotton fibre changes it 
from a flat cross-section to one which is circular, whereas 
the original indented cross-section of the viscose fibre is 
retained in the swollen fibre; these changes are illustrated 
in Fig. 1. This difference bet-veen cotton and viscose 1s 
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viscose fibre. 


caustic 
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also in Fig. 2 


portant features. 
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s proof of the absence of a definite cuticle in the 


However, viscose fibres further resemble 


fibres in their behavior during treatment with 


alkalies since they shrink in length while they in- 


Whether 
is proportional to the swelling is not yet known. 


in cross-sectional area. shrinkage in 


In some experiments carried out by the author (J. Soc. 


and Col., 1929, 45, 100 and 172) some 3,600 
viscose yarn was immersed for one hour at room 


temperature in various strengths of caustic soda and 


, and then washed with water, soured, again washed, 


and dried, the resulting changes in length being deter- 


These changes are shown in Table 1 and 2, and 
9 


Consideration of these brings to notice two very im- 


The first is that caustic soda has a 


greater action than caustic potash on viscose rayon 


TABLE I—CAUSTIC SODA 


—__———— Contraction ——_————- 





















Conc. of After Souring 
Caustic Appearance In Alkali and Washing After 
Soda of Yarn (wet) (wet) Air Drying 
me Worm  ....06.5. +2.0% + 2.0% — 18% 
Me HMw i eeu H+2.0% + 2.0% — 3.0% 
a ee +0.4% +16% —"3.6% 
3% Slightly pulpy —0.4% — 02% — 6.0% 
i” —1.0% —16% — 84% 
ae —3.4% — 34% —10.8% 
a ae —4.6% — 54% —17.0% 
1% -—- —6.4% — 9.2% —204% 
8% Pulpy with 
rise of temp. ..... —7.6% —116% —244% 
+4 = —_—__— — 1 —_—____—— 
i | %Caustic Sacra elles 
.. Pena! 
pai ye 
a ie 
a 
Oe 
_. | Nao ABet 
S -I6-— x oneal 
S | , % B| | 
Fe pbs enna | 
a ! | 
“24 
Fic. 2 
TABLE II—CAUSTIC POTASH 
" —— Contraction —————_—— 
Conc. of After Souring 
Caustic Appearance In Alkali and Washing After 
Soda of Yarn (wet) (wet) Air Drying 
| +3.0%  +3.0% 0.0% 
om Mermal: .....005<. +1.0% +2.0%  —0.5% 
8% Considerably swollen —1.0% 0.0% —3.4% 
10% Considerably swollen —1.0% 0.0%  —4.1% 
15% Slightly swollen —3.0% —2.0% —id.%7% 
20% Slightly swollen 3.0% —2.5% —%.0% 





The second is that the 
greater part of the final shrinkage is produced, not while 
the viscose rayon is in the alkali, but during the drying 
after washing out the alkali. 


as regards the shrinkage produced. 


It can thus be predicted 
that caustic potash would prove to be the most suitabie 
agent for mercerizing cotton materials containing viscose 
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Fic. 3 
rayon, and this has proved to be the case. As regards the 
shrinkage during drying, this is important because it 
Thus 
in the case of a fabric consisting of a cotton warp and 


affects the width of the finished mercerized fabric. 


viscose rayon weft it will be necessary to stretch this 
somewhat more than the finished width during merceriza- 
tion inorder that during subsequent contraction it may 
not shrink too narrow. 


Loss oF WEIGHT 


It is, of course, essential that in any mercerizing process 
the rayon should not suffer appreciable loss of weight. 
During the mercerization of cotton the amount of cotton 
which dissolves is inappreciable, but this is not the case 
with viscose rayon if the mercerization is effected with 
caustic soda. In Fig. 3 are some results obtained by 
steeping viscose rayon in caustic soda and potash for one 
hour at ordinary temperature and then removing. the 
alkali by washing, souring, and washing. Again the much 
greater effect of caustic soda is apparent. It should here 
be remarked that the loss of weight is largely dependent 
on the temperature of the mercerizing liquor. Generally 
it is true that the loss is greater as the temperature is re- 
duced. Thus viscose rayon will dissolve completely in 
8% caustic soda at 9°C. Under similar conditions viscose 
rayon swells very much jin caustic potash but does not 
dissolve. 


INCREASED DISPERSION 


In a previous communication to this Journal (Amer. 
Dyestuffs Rep., 1928, 17, 585) the author has drawn at- 
tention to the generally greater affinity of alkali-treated 
viscose rayon for direct dyes. This effect is ascribed to 
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the greater dispersion of the cellulose in the treated rayon. 
Evidence of this dispersion can be obtained readily by 
comparing the amounts of water which untreated and 
alkali-treated viscose rayons can retain. Thus, in a series 
of experiments, 3,600 denier rayon was immersed for 
one hour at room temperature in caustic soda and potash 
of various concentrations and the alkali removed in the 
usual manner. Before drying, lengths of the wet yarn 
were suspended and allowed to drain until of constant 
weight ; the amount of water then retained was determined 
by weighing. The results are shown in Fig. 4. Again it is 
evident that caustic potash has much less dispersion action 
than caustic soda on viscose rayon. 
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In reviewing the results described above it will be 
noticed that in general the effect of a mercerizing liquor 
on viscose rayon consists of swelling the fibres and shrink- 
ing them in length, partly dissolving their cellulose con- 
tent, and so increasing their dispersion that the fibres 
have a greater affinity for dyes. In the case of caustic 
potash these changes are very small. On the other hand, 
equally good results are obtained in mercerizing cotton 
whether caustic potash or caustic soda is employed. At 
present caustic soda is used universally because it is 
cheaper. If, however, the usual alkali recovery process is 
used and the alkali used again and again, the increased 
first cost of the caustic potash becomes less important. 
So that for the mercerization of cotton piece goods con- 
taining viscose rayon, caustic potash is the ideal alkali 
and is very much better than caustic soda. The use of 
caustic potash in this connection forms the subject of 
E. P. 295,488. The process is also patented in other 
countries and the author is using it with every success for 
the most delicate viscose or other cellulose rayon ma- 
terials. 





Isaac L. Langley, formerly head of the cost engineering 
department of the Consolidated Textile Corporation. has 
been made assistant general manager of that organization. 
Mr. Langley graduated from the Textile School of 
the North Carolina State College, class of 1923, and en- 
tered the employ of the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
as cost accountant. 
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The Quality of Sunlight and 
Skylight 


Various Standardization Tests to Determine Variation 
in Intensity in the Sun and in Daylight Lamps 


N connection with the standardization of fastness tests 

it has been found that a considerable amount of work 
has had to be carried out which a few vears ago would 
not have been dreamed of, when thinking of means for 
testing the fastness of colors and dyed shades. The fast- 
ness problems which are being tackled first are those of 
light and perspiration, and in the devising of standards 
hitherto unsuspected considerations have had to be given 
to phases of both questions. 

Certain data are given in the Textile Institute’s journal 
by Dr. P. W. Cunliffe, of the British Cotton Industry 
Research Association, which are necessary in any investi- 
gation of the fading action of light on dyed fabrics, 
especially as the exposure which a cloth has received is 
frequently given in hours of sunshine, a figure which in 
England at any rate has practically no meaning. Further, 
a series of figures which show the average distribution of 
energy in sunlight at noon during the summer months 
provides a standard with which any artificial light can 
be compared. 

The work which is described in the paper was under- 
taken with the object of providing information on the 
quality and intensity of natural light and its variation at 
different hours of the day and at different seasons of the 
year. 

The work of previous investigators is discussed, and the 
results of four different workers on the composition of 
sunlight outside the earth’s atmosphere are shown to be 
in good agreement with each other, so that it may be 
assumed that the composition of sunlight as it falls on the 
outside of the earth’s atmosphere is definitely known. 
The presence of a very variable atmosphere causes con- 
siderable fluctuations in the intensity and quality of the 
radiation at the earth’s surface. 


VARIATION IN INTENSITY 


A considerable number of measurements were taken 
extending over a year, and the variation in intensity and 
quality of sunlight from hour to hour is shown for several 
days in June and October by means of tables and curves, 
and these express in a quantitative manner the well- 
known qualitative facts that the intensity of natural light 
increases during the morning towards noon and then de- 
creases, while the light changes during the same period 
from a yellow or red hue to white and black to red. Sun- 
light at noon is whitest in summer and becomes redder 
towards winter; for example, in June the intensity in the 
blue and yellow regions are equal, while in October the 
blue has only half the intensity of the red region. The 
October noon sunlight is almost identical with February 
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light, and this might be expected, since both months are 
equally distant from midsummer. 

Some tests which were carried out in Majorca, Balearic 
Islands, in April, 1928, have shown that the sunlight there 
is almost identical with the average strong summer sun- 
light at Didsbury (Manchester) over the range measured. 
It appears, therefore, that strong noon summer sun is 
sufficiently constant in quality at least to allow a mean 
curve to be put forward as a standard, and this standard 
agrees fairly well with an average given (by Kimball) for 
Washington. 

The light from a completely overcast sky resembles 
direct sunlight qualitatively, and passes through inter- 
mediate stages as the sky becomes broken, until finally 
the cloudless sky has a pronounced maximum intensity in 
the blue region and; is relatively rich in the long-wave 
ultra-violet. 


DAYLIGHT LAMPS 


Daylight lamps are of three main types : 

(1) The filter type, which the light from an ordinary 
electric lamp or arc is modified by passing through a 
bluish glass screen. 

(2) The reflection type, in which light from such a 
source is modified by reflection from a colored surface, 
and 

(3) The colored bulb type, in which the glass bulb of 
an electric lamp is blue and forms a filter. 

Of the first type Benjamin, Lamplough, and Macbeth 
lamps have been found to resemble noon sunlight with 
fair accuracy, while the Holophane is more like afternoon 
sun, or noon-sun in spring and autumn. 

A new lamp of the second type has not been tested so 
far, but of the third type the Ediswan and G.E.C. Osram 
“daylight” lamps are moderately near to sunlight.. A 
recent introduction is a “daylight” mantle by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and this is found to be much 
whiter than the ordinary mantle, though still redder than 
sunlight. 

Dealing with the various daylight lamps which are 
available, Dr. Cunliffe, in the Textile Institute’s journal, 
points out that the daylight lamps differ among themselves 
very considerably. If their energy curves are compared 
with that for sunlight, it will be found that the Benjamin 
lamp gives a fairly close approximation to sunlight over 
most of the spectrum. It is somewhat deficient in violet 
and has an excess of deep red, but as the eye is relatively 
insensitive in these regions, these variations are probably 
of minor importance. 

The Holophane lamp contains more of the longer rays 
than are present in noon sunlight, the curve being similar 
to that found for sunlight later in the afternoon in 
summer or with the noon sunlight in spring and autumn. 
This lamp was examined as a voltage overload of 13%, 
but the improved whiteness was not very pronounced. 

The Lamplough light is slightly deficient in green, but 
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again, with the exception of the deep red, resembles sun- 
light fairly well. (From actual practical working of this 
lamp this unit is undoubtedly a very efficient one for 
matching purposes.—Abstractor.) The Macbeth lamps 
have very similar characteristics. 

The Drake and Gorham “daylight” arc is similar to 
sunlight from the deep red almost to the green but it 
has a deficiency of green rays and a considerable excess 
of blue and violet rays. 

The physical differences exhibited between the various 
lamps are sufficiently great to cause some of the sensitive 
colors, such as New Roseine O or Safranine MN on 
cotton, to change their appearance from one lamp to an- 
other. 


The transmission of filters from the various daylight 
units showed that the Holophane and Benjamin glasses 
are very similar to each other, the Holophane transmitting 
rather more of the longer waves and less of the short 
waves. Both are similar to the Chance glasses, but of 
these the plain one transmits more of the longer waves 
than does the other, which is a cathedral glass. 


The best known lamp of the reflection type is the Sher- 
ingham, but as an old and perhaps soiled model has only 
been examined, the results are not detailed. The light was 
weak in violet and very strong in yellow and red, and the 
efficiency was low. 

Of the two G.E.C. Osram lamps examined they were 
richer in blue light than the others, the curve for the 100- 
volt lamp corresponding fairly well, except in the deep red, 
with north skylight, as measured March, 1928, at Dids- 
bury. The Ediswan lamp was rather redder than noon 
sunlight, but it had a greater total radiation than the 
Osram, its curve being almost identical with that of the 
Holophane unit. The Philips lamp is only corrected to 
a small extent. 

One or two of the South Metropolitan Gas Company re- 
cently introduced “daylight” gas mantles were compared 
with an ordinary gas mantle. The new mantle gives light 
which is definitely whiter than that from the ordinary 
mantle, the improvement being stated to be due to a 
change in the composition of the substances with which 
the mantle is impregnated. (It is perhaps worthy of 
remark that additional value may have been given to the 
paper if certain other types of “daylight” lamps or illu- 
mination had also been dealt with, such as, for example, 
the Moore light.) —The Textile Argus. 


Many improvements in the technical industries, minor 
perhaps in magnitude, but nevertheless of especial value, 
can be traced to the intensive study of war time. Great, 
however, as already have been the peace time gains from 
the intensive work of war times, really the most valuable: 
in potentiality is the co-operation it inspired between the 
scientist and the industrialist, the university and the 
factory—Alan Claflin, in Chemical Markets. 
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LIGHT STUDIES MAY REVEAL METHOD OF 
EXACT COLOR MATCHING 


Bureau of Standards Experiments with Effect of Rays 
in Natural and Artificial Lights 


‘T° HE matching of shades, one of the few problems 

of the modern dyer which have not yet been re- 
duced to an accurate science, may soon be siandard- 
ized on the basis of data now being collected by the 
United States Bureau of Standards on the behavior of 
light rays in different colors. 

Physicists in the laboratory of the bureau have been 
making a systematic study of light with relation to 
shade matching. A spectrograph is taken of dyed 
samples, and by means of certain prominent lines or 
bands in the spectrum the dye of that material is defi- 
nitely identified and can be exactly duplicated. 

In many lines of work at the Bureau of Standards 
light is the principal factor used in the test. 
tests are intended to stimulate average daylight con- 
ditions. 


Some 


For others only light of a particular color or 
rather wave-length is used. In many instances only 
the light or radiation in the invisible portion of the 
spectrum is used, the ultra-violet and ultra-red. But 
because the weather is such an uncertain element the 
scientist cannot depend on the sun as a reliable source 
of energy for his tests. Quick, reliable results under 
conditions which can be duplicated and which are 
comparable with solar radiation are necessary. 


SPECTRAL ANALYSIS MADE 


A careful spectral analysis was made of the light 
emitted by the sun and compared with artificial light 
sources, and for many:tests, especially in the study of 
the fading of fabrics, paper and inks, the carbon-arc 
lamp is used because tts light has been found the 
closest approach to that of average sunlight. The 
time of exposure of samples to such light is extended 
as much as seems necessary. In some cases, as when 
testing paints and varnishes, a water spray is used to 
bring in the effect of rainfall. Most of the work men- 
tioned is in the experimental stage, so that just how 
particular kinds of material will stand up remains to 
be seen. 


Everyone knows how difficult it is to obtain an 
exact color match for cloth, and it is quite a problem 
even for the manufacturer to duplicate any desired 
shade. But some interesting work being done by the 
Bureau may solve the difficulty. Other questions en- 
tering into the dyeing of a fabric must be considered, 
but these should be within control of the manufac- 
turer. The study is underway at the Bureau. 


Incandescent lamps are tested to insure that the 
lamps supplied the Government under contract com- 
ply with the specification for candle-power and life. 
Lamps of an entirely different type are calibrated for 
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manufacturers for use in pyrometers to enable them 
to keep foundry operations in the working of metals 
well within the critical temperature ranges required, 

By the rotation of a beam of plane polarized light 
passing through sugar solution the percentage of 
sugar is obtained. By this method the Bureau’s sugar 
laboratory checks the laboratories of the Customs 
Service, and the duty collected by the Government on 
imports is based on the results of these tests. 

For some kinds of work monochromatic light, or 
light dominant in one particular color, is used, more 
particularly to ascertain differences in dimension be- 
tween two objects or to determine those minute but 
important changes which occur with change in tem- 
perature or when material is in a stressed condition, 
By interference of light waves a pattern of light and 
dark bands is disclosed. The distance from one light 
or dark band to another light or dark band represents 
one-half wave-length. This method is used to check 
the master gauge blocks for manufacturers, the ac- 
curacy of the depth of blood-counting chambers used 
by physicians, dental amalgams, enamels for metal 
ware, glazes for porcelains, etc. 

These are only some of the ways-in which light is 
used to test materials at the 
many others. 


Bureau, but there are 


VAT-DYED RAYON BED LINEN 


The first all-bemberg sheets and pillow cases on 
the market are announced by E. C. Morse, of the 


American Bemberg Corporation. Perfected by the 


Dwight Manufacturing Company, one of the leading 


bedsheet manufacturers in the country, direct sale to 


leading department stores and specialty shops is 


planned by the Minot Hooper Company, selling agent. 
They will retail at $45 to S50 a set of two sheets and 
two pillow cases. 

De luxe sheets and pillow cases made of Bemberg 
yarn are the result of experimentation by the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company in an effort to develop sheets 
and pillow cases which would combine the luxury and 
beauty of silk with the serviceability and washability 
of linen or cotton. The sheets are made of 150-denier 
Bemberg yarn, are soft to the touch, hygienic and not 
slippery. They are 72 inches wide by 108 inches long, 
dyed in vat dyes and now developed in pink and green 
colors. They will be made in white and other colors. 
Promotional plans will be directed to the class market. 


John Grady has been appointed manager of the Bos 
ton office of A. Klipstein & Co., according to an ai- 
nouncement made by Klipstein last week. 
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Printing Silk Fouwlards 


Preparation of the Fabric—The Processing Bath— 
Washing and Bluing—Thickeners—Dis- 
charge Printing 


Translated from L’Industria Tessile e Tintoria 


ILK foulard is one of those articles that enjoy a cer- 
S tain independence of fashion and taste and which 
have more or less an assured market always, quite apart, 
of course, from colors and designs, and on which recent 
progress in dyeing and printing permit of obtaining effects 
always more novel and varied. 

The treatment of foulards of silk which interests the 
dyer may be carried out by direct printing or discharging. 
First by dyeing the fabric with a direct color ; secondly, by 
printing the best discharging paste, either white or in 
In the one case as well as in the other the fabric 
should first be subjected to a series of operations which 
depend for the most part on the outcome of the dyeing 
process. 


colors. 


These will be described briefly. 

After the fabric has been accurately processed and 
passed through the squeeze rolls, it is subjected to a de- 
gumming operation of the greatest importance. In this 
operation it is essential to use water as free from hard- 
ness as possible, and to employ exclusively as detergent a 
pure olive oil soap, sulphonated. When the water is not 
sufficiently soft, many dyers add some soap to it before 
degumming; in this way a lime or magnesium soap is 
formed that is deposited on the bottom of the container, 
while the superposed water remains free from the calcium 
or magnesium salts that cause the hardness. The irra- 
tional character of this system is obvious, for it is one 
that leads to a useless loss of soap, and when all is summed 
up it is more costly than the use of a soap resistant to cal- 
cium, like Monopole. However, I confess that I have not 
been able to obtain satisfactory results with this soap in 
the treatment of natural silk, and in principle I beiieve 
that the better method when we have not at our disposal 
a sufficiently pure water is to install an apparatus for 
purifying it. There are many of these machines on sale 
at a price within the means of the smaller mills. If one 
of these cannot be obtained, it will be sufficient to add a 
little soda to the bath and boil before adding the soap. In 
this case, however, it is indispensable to determine exactly 


the quantity of soda necessary on the basis of the hard- 
ness of the water. 


THe Processtnc Batu 

I shall pass over a description of processing in words— 
since it is well known—adding simply that for the treat- 
ment of foulards a method that gives the best results is 
the treatment in the piece. The concentration of the 
bath that proves the most satisfactory is from 1 to 114% 
of Marseilles soap. The silk is worked in this bath and 


3 £ P ‘ js a ; 
boiled for an hour at least, this being the minimum time 
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required for complete degumming, and subsequently it is 
washed. By far the safest method, and the one to be pre- 
ferred, is always the two-bath process. In this method 
the foulards are first treated in a weak bath, or better 
still, in a bath actively circulating which has already 
served in the boil-off ; then in a bath of the indicated com- 
position which may also be used for the operations given 
below. This treatment with two baths does not take more 
than half an hour for each bath. But, of the 
elimination of gum from the silk is of fundamental im- 
portance. 


course, 


WasHiInc Out Soap 
Of not less importance is the operation of washing, 
which should always be carried out in absolutely soft 


water containing a small quantity, 1% to 1%, of soda. 
To this bath which should be tepid, succeeds a thorough 


washing in the vat. 


> 


The elimination of soap from the 
textile must be complete, since in nine cases out of ten 
defects of shading in the colors of the silk come from im- 
perfect washing. Besides, the presence of soap is often 
very injurious to the strength of the fabric. 

This treatment is followed by a process for removing 
the vellowish color from raw silk. The process, when a 
very white fabric is required, may consist in simple blu- 
ing and may be accomplished in the same bath as that used 
for degumming, Methyl Violet being employed by prefer- 
ence. If, on the contrary, the requirements for whiteness 
are more exacting, which js generally the case with fou- 
lards, it is necessary to bleach with oxygenated water. As 
is generally known, nothing more is needful than to leave 
the materials a convenient time in contact with the oxy- 
genated water, then wash and dry. 

The textile in this state is ready for the successive op- 
erations of dyeing and printing. As we have said, print- 
ing is done directly and by the discharge method. Of these 
methods the first is without doubt more generally em- 
ployed. 

Two conditions must be satisfied to make the printing 
paste suitable for foulards. These are: 

1. It must contain a dyestuff capable of being fixed 
after a brief steaming, and, 

2. If the colors are to be bright or medium, reproduc- 
ing delicately finished designs, the thickener should be as 
colorless as possible. 

As regards thickeners, the preference must be given to 
gums of vegetable origin and among these the Cordovan 
gums are best. Of the other thickeners, British gum and 
dexterine may be used, but only for dull or heavy shades ; 
gum tragacanth is not be be commended. Some dyers 
use wheat starch, which, however, tends to deprive na- 
tural silk of the desired luster and softness. 

An addition which should never be omitted in the prep- 
aration of thickening pastes is glycerine; this substance on 
account of its hydroscopic properties not only prevents 
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the textile from assuming too rough a feel, but also fa- 
cilitates its fixation in the steaming vat. 

For direct printing on foulards it is possible to use 
acid and basic dyes. Chrome colors may be used but the 
dyestuffs generally employed are those with direct affinity, 


which are fast to water, and have no_ tendency 


to run streaks on the white. Their fastness to light, how- 
ever, often leaves something to be desired ; in cases where 
a great degree of light fastness is demanded it is possible 
to substitute chrome colors fixed with acetate or fluoride 


of chromium. 


An excellent recipe for general use is as follows: Dye- 
stuffs, 0.5 to 3 parts; water, 45.5 to 39 parts; sodium phos- 
phate, 1 to 3 parts; 


» 


glycerine, 3 to 5 parts; gum, 30 to 50 
parts. 


After printing, the foulard is dried as quickly as 
possible, then steamed for three-quarters to one hour with 
dry steam at 14 to % atmospheres. After steaming it is 
passed through cold water, then through a bath of acetic 
acid of the usual concentration for brightening, rinsed, 
sprayed and dried. 


DiIsCHARGE PRINTING ON FOULARDS 


Printing with discharges is carried out by dyeing first 
with a dyestuff that fulfills the conditions of giving even 
tints and of being discharged in a first-class manner. Dye- 
ing is done in a bath of 4% acetic acid, containing the 
necessary quantity of the dyestuff previously dissolved 
in water and passed through a fine strainer. The initial 
temperature is 75°C, which is maintained half an hour, 
after which, the heat not being increased, small quantities 
of 4% acetic acid are added for another half hour; the 
fabric is then rinsed and dried. 


This method may be followed with the greater number 
of dyes, but with blacks it is better to use diazotizable 
dyes. The dyed silk is worked for 20 minutes in a bath 
containing 3% sodium nitrite, 9% of hydrochloric acid; 
after this treatment the foulard is quickly worked in a 
developing bath of 1% of beta-naphthol dissolved in 
an equal quantity of caustic soda at 40°Be., or in a bath of 
3 to 4% phenylenediamine dissolved in */ 
of sodium carbonate. 


, of its weight 


Discharging is done very well with Hyraldite CW and 
the following is specially to be commended: Hyraldite 
CW, 25 parts; gum solution 1:1, 75 parts. 

After printing, the silk is dried not too vigorously. 
steamed for a few minutes at 105°C, and worked for 10 
minutes in a bath containing 3 to 4% of hydrochloric acid, 
rinsed, and brightened with acetic acid. 


Colored discharges are preferably produced with basic 
dyes according to the following recipe: Dyestuff, 2 to 5 


parts; water, 58 to 55 parts; British gum, 250 parts; 
hydralite CW extra, 150 parts. 
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Baepeng Sue Dyeing of Seeds, 
Rags and Shoddy 


A Comparison of the Franklin Process with the Open 
Poling Method at the Schuster Woolen 
Company Plant* 


HE Schuster Woolen Company installed two 500 
pound dyeing machines} about a year ago with the 
intentions of increasing capacity over that of four open 
tubs previously used. The two machines replaced two 
tubs and give greater output on stock than the original 
four, at a reduction of about 43% in cost per pound. The 
saving figured on the basis of present production is 
$0.253 per 100 pounds or approximately $2,015.75 a year. 
The two machines are located in the dye room in line 
with two open tubs. They are of 500-pound rating and 
are sunk in the floor about 40 inches, projecting 30 inches 
above the surface. The actual working space for the 
two is about 15 x 35 feet. Each is equipped with a 5-hp. 
motor located in a pit beneath to pump and circulate 
through the kiers. Both are served by an overhead, hand- 
operated hoist. 

Stock handled consists of hoods, rags and shoddy. For 
darker colors the stock is boiled out with ammonia and 
dyed, and for lighter colors is stripped before dyeing. 
When dyeing black, only the dye is used. Colors are 
mostly chrome top although some acid, union and chrome 
bottom are used. 
dyeing. 


Much of the stock is treated before 
OPERATIONS 


The schedule varies from season to season, but the mill 
averages about 275 934-hour days per year. The daily 
operating schedule also varies widely both as to colors and 
kinds of stock handled but in a representative day there 
may be two stripping and dyeing and two dyeing opera- 
tions, or three stripping and dyeing and one dyeing opera- 
tion on the Franklin machines. These are operated in con- 
junction with two open tubs. 

Loading—The Franklin machines are capable of excess 
loads, and batches vary from 200 pounds on some dyeing 
work to as high as 1,200 pounds when dyeing rag clippings 
black. For stripping and, dyeing the maximum is 700 
pounds and on other work averages about 500 pounds. 

Labor—Three men and a second hand do all work on 
tubs and kiers. The time spent on the machines averages 
four hours for two men and two hours for the second 
hand who mixes dyes and controls steam. The balance of 
the day for the two men and second hand and all the time 
of the third man is spent on the tubs except for one hour 





*Survey made by A. C. Nielsen Company, engineers, in col- 
laboration with and opproved by Harry Leaver, dyer, and Ray- 
mond H. Schuster, superintendent, Schuster Woolen Company, 
East Douglas, Mass. This survey is not to be regarded as a 
recommendation by A. C. Nielsen Company of the product 
surveyed. The conclusions refer only to the specific case 10- 
vestigated. 

Franklin Process. 
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4 dav for each of the crew spent elsewhere in the de- 
department and not chargeable to dyeing. 

Two men bring stock to the kiers, load and unload 
and spend the rest of their time doing other work. Time 
per batch on the kiers averages an hour each with about 
one-half hour of the second hand’s time when the work 
falls right, one man loads a kier while the other two un- 
load the second. 

All three men pole the open tubs for the rest of the day 































The 500-pound Franklin Raw Stock Dyeing Machine 


with the exception of the hour mentioned. Tubs are 
loaded to 1,100 pounds for black rags and on other 
work seldom over 400 pounds. 


OUTPUT 


With the machines the average output for three strip- 
ping and one black raz batches is about 2.900 pounds. 
This is an average day’s work in tonnage which may run 
as low as 2,300 and as high as 3,400 pounds. A batch of 
chrome top dyeing requires four hours whereas a strip- 
ping job may take two and one-half hours, with addi- 
tonal time for dyeing depending on the kind of dye used. 
Union dyeing requires about three hours. 
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Formerly with four tubs and the same crew the aver- 
age output did not exceed 2,600 pounds a day. Today 
with two tubs and two Franklin machines the total output 
runs as high as 4,000 pounds without overtime which is 


an increase in capacity of 54%. 
CoMPARATIVE Costs 


A table on a later page outlines the present costs with 
the machines and former costs with four tubs. Fixed 
charges for depreciation and average interest are based 
on an actual life of 15 years for the tubs and of ten years 
for the new machines which is fair ex- 
Allowances are made for repairs, based on 


experience to date. 


considered a 
pectancy. 
Repairs on the dyeing machines have 
consisted so far of broken thermometers and worn leather 
couplings, the latter being good for about six months in 
this service. 

Daily operating costs include labor, power for the 
motors now used for pumping, steam and dye material. 
Steam is not charged since the consumption cannot be 
determined accurately and is approximately the same for 
each. Both exhaust and live steam is used in the tubs at 
different times and live steam altogether in the new ma- 
chines. Hot water used generally for starting up saves 
steam for both types of equipment. The tubs should 
require more steam because they require a constant flow to 
keep them at 212°F. whereas the machines are generally 
operated at 190° and steam can be turned off for 15 min- 
utes at a time without losing heat. Dye costs are also 
omitted because they are considered by the management 
to be the same for both methods at this mill. 

Fixed charges are shown to be $0.47 a day for the 
old and $3.63 for the new equipment. Total daily operat- 
ing costs, less steam and dye costs, are $15.28 and $9.69 
for old and new methods. With average outputs of 
2,600 and 2,900 pounds the unit costs per 100 pounds 
and $0.334 


respectively. 


are $5.87 for tubs and Franklin machines 


SAVINGS IN Direct DyEING Cost 















The differential in direct dyeing cost is thus shown to 
be $0.253 per 100 pounds or $7.33 a day and $2,015.75 a 
year for an average daily output of 2,900 pounds. The cost 
reduction is 43% and the net return on the investment of 
$6,000 is 33.59%. 

The present output is typical of work done during the 
busy season and somewhat above that for other periods. 
This is offset by the fact that an increased output is 
obtained with the two remaining open tubs, since more 
labor is available for poling, without added departmentai 
labor cost. Were this gain subject to analysis the de- 
partmental saving due to adoption of the Franklin Process 
would be close to if not in excess of that stated above. 

Several gains due to the change in dyeing methods are 


not easily subject to evaluation. These are evenness of 






































dyeing and better quality of stock as shown in later opera- 
tions. 

All stocks are considered by the management to be 
more evenly dyed, and on carded rayon it js possible to 
handle 500 pounds at a time in a Franklin machine with 
more even dyeing than with 300-pound batches in tubs. 

Improvement of quality is stated to be marked on short 
staple merino which has little life. In the new process 
it is not boiled and poled until it is “tender.” An im- 
provement is noted in carding, spinning and weaving de- 
partments, the roving being decidedly better and ends- 
down being less frequent on the looms. There are no 
figures bearing on this point but it is considered an op- 
erating advantage both on merino and to a somewhat less 
extent on other stocks. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF DYEING RAGS 
AND SHODDY 


Open-Tub Hand-Poling System vs. Franklin Process 


Open Franklin 

General data: Tubs Process 
Equipment—Four 400-lb. tubs............ $800.00 

Two 500-lb. machines........ $6,000.00 

Outputs—Four batches daily, averaging. .2,606 Ibs. 2,900 Ibs. 


Fixed charges: 
Depreciation— $800 + 15-year life 
6,000 + 10-year life 
Average interest at 6%— 
16/15 X $800 *K 0.06/2 
198.00 
50.00 200.00 


Totals—Per year of 275 operating days.... $128.93 $998.00 
Per day 47 3.63 


Daily operating costs: 

Pro-rate of fixed charge—from above.... $0.47 
Labor—Tubs— 

Three men X 834 hours at $0.45........ 

One man X 5 hours at $0.60 
Labor—Franklin— 

Two men X 4 hours at $0.45 

On eman X 2 hours at $0.60 
Power—Tubs—None 
Power—Franklin—42 kw.-hr. at $0.03 
Steam—not considered (more on tubs)... 
Dyestuffs—not considered (equal) 


Totals—Per day, for items covered 
Per 100-lb. stock 


Savings—Machines over tubs: 
Per 100-lb. stock—by difference 
Per day at 2,900-lb. output 
RCE VCRR GR: ZPD HUBS oss sien se aks eiihna be Oacen Rennes 
Cost reduction 
Net annual return on 


[Note: Improvement in quality of stock as shown in later 
operations is marked, but is not subject to evaluation.] 


SUMMARY 


Plant formerly used four open tubs of 400-pound ca- 
pacity. Two replaced by 500-pound machines. Primary 
intent was to increase capacity. 

Results are: Two machine units produce more than 
four tubs. Cost is reduced 43%. Quality of stock is 
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improved, showing in: More even dyeing, even with large 
batches. Stock less harsh, giving less trouble in late 
operations. Particularly noted in short staple merino, 

Three men and second hand now do all work on kiex 
and tubs. Comparative costs are: 


Four 

Open Two 

Tubs Machines 
Fixed charges $0.47 $3.63 
Labor 14.81 4% 
Power None 
Steam—not considered 
Dye materials—equal cost 


Totals—Per day 
Per 100 Ibs. stock 


Savings are: 
Per 100 Ibs. (43%) 
Per day 


COLOR COUNCIL PLANNED BY BRITISH 
DYERS 


A permanent organization, to be known as the 
British Color Council, has been proposed by various 
industrial leaders in Great britain, according toa 
report from Consul A. R. Thomson, of Bradford. The 
idea was originally advanced about a vear ago ata 


‘meeting called by the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 


and subsequently other interests have suggested that 
the proposed council be broadened in activities to act 
in an advisory capacity for many industries using 
color in their products. 

In the opinion of the adherents of the scheme, cor 
siderable benefit should accrue to the industries cox 
cerned. It is intended that not only dress goods 
manufacturers, textile dyers and allied trades, but 
those of every industry in which color plays a pat 
in sales, such as automobile body builders, the up 
holstery trades and shoe manufacturers, should come 
within the scope of the scheme. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED FOR RAW SILK 
CONFERENCE 


Some of the initial steps were taken last week te 
ward mapping out the work of the International Raw 
Silk Technical Conference, which will be held in Nev 
York from October 15 to November 8 under the at 
spices of the Silk Association of America. The & 
ecutive and the program committees have been orga 
ized, and it is expected that further appointments will 
be announced shortly. Representatives of the silk 
dustry from Japan, China, England, Italy and other 
silk-producing countries will attend the conference © 
discuss raw silk testing and classification problems. 
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ecial Printing Eifects 


Flower Designs—The Discharge Process—White or Light One-Color Designs—Flower and Leaf Pat- 


T is often necessary to print very light voiles, mus- 
lins, veilings, etc., with bright flower designs in 
such manner that these make their appearance 
principally when the goods are placed above other 
white cloth, and here the basic colors give very good 
The task of 


the printer in this case is not easy; for not only has 


service used alone or in combinations. 


he to choose the most suitable pastes, but also to apply 
them under conditions that will prevent smudging, 
caused by the color passing across the fabric and dirty- 
ing the backcloth. A clever colorist, however, avoids 
this danger, obtaining very fine articles with com- 
pletely clean designs and effects. 

The number of flowers printed on the above class 
of fabrics is quite large. In some designs the sweet 
briar shown in Fig. t has found a certain popularity, 
being placed on a more or less dark ground chosen to 
harmonize as much as possible with the colors used 
for the flowers and leaves. Violets are preferred by 
others, distributed singly, being of same or different 
sizes, or in smaller or larger bunches. Here other 
flowers are often intermixed, supplying a ground of 
small leaves of quite different nature. Forget-me-nots 
are also printed to a certain extent, being especially 
demanded by a class of the consuming public: and 
here a certain taste is used to render the printed ef- 
fects as attractive as possible. 

The size of the flowers is increased, and several 
colors are employed in their production to bring more 
detail than in the leaves. Among the best effects are 
those printed on a deep black ground, where they 
come out very strongly when the dress fashioned from 
the printed article is worn on white underclothing. 
With some fabrics, the spaces left free by the flowers 
are filled with butterflies, flies, beetles or other similar 
designs to give a certain variety to the effects. 

The material composing the light fabrics is also 
greatly varied. In some cases they are of cotton, in 
others of natural silk, in still others of rayon; and in 
some cases they are composed of mixtures of silk and 
cotton, silk and rayon, etc. A certain luster is re- 
quired by some mills to add to the transparence of 
the material and give the greatest richness possible. 
The work of the printer is complicated further where 
the different materials to be treated often require spe- 
cial care due to the danger of being spoiled by too 
rough handling. Besides this, the use of special print- 
ing colors may also be necessary. 

: Variety is introduced by using plain fabrics and 
labrics containing lines, stripes, silk-thread effects and 


terns—A Printing Machine—Imitation of Embroidered Articles 


By RAFFAELE SANSONE 





even open spaces, or by treating the pattern so that 
this appears completely visible when the cloth is made 
into dresses, there being a greater tendency for the 
latter effect at present. In a fabric examined by the 
writer, the flowers are largest in the portion of the 
cloth used in the lower half of the gown, and diminish 
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gradually in size, becoming less than one-half in size 
on the sleeves and collar of the dress. 


THE DISCHARGE PROCESS 


Fabrics of this design are often produced by dis- 
charging the thin fabric, dyed in direct colors, with a 
suitable hydrosulphite paste containing basic dyes. 
Thus a black ground with pink roses and green leaves 
is produced by dyeing in the most suitable Direct 
Black, rinsing thoroughly, drying and printing with a 
light pink, a medium pink and a dark pink color paste 
for the roses, and a green for the leaves around the 
latter. All additional details are introduced by leaving 
the black ground show through. 

The light pink color paste is prepared with: 


5 parts Rhodamine 6G. 

10 parts glycerine. 

200 parts water. 

300 parts starch-gum tragacanth thickening. 
20 parts carbolic acid. 

15 parts fresh tannic acid dissolved in 15 
parts water. 


350 parts hydrosulphite discharge paste. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DD6 


The medium pink color 





paste is prepared with: 
10 parts Rhodamine 6G. 
20 parts glycerine. 
200 
300 


30 parts 


parts 
parts 


water. 

starch-gum tragacanth thickening. 
carbolic acid. 

25 parts fresh tannic acid dissolved in 25 
parts water. 


parts hydrosulphite discharge paste. 
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The dark pink paste is produced in 
with : 


this instance 


29 parts Rhodamine 6G. 


1 part 


» 


Rhodamine B. 
40 parts glycerine. 
200 parts water. 
300 parts 
60 parts 


50 parts 


starch-gum tragacanth thickening. 
carbolic acid. 
tannic 
parts water. 


fresh acid dissolved in 50 


300 parts hydrosulphite discharge paste. 


The hydrosulphite paste is prepared in this instance 
with 500 parts concentrated hydrosulphite NF dis- 
solved at 60° C. in 250 parts of gum dissolved in 250 
parts of water. 

The starch-gum tragacanth paste is prepared with 
700 parts wheat starch, 3 parts water and 6.3 
gum tragacanth mucilage 6%. 


parts 


The green leaves are produced in this instance with 
a paste containing: 





30 parts Malachite Green. 


40 parts glycerine. 

200 parts 

300 parts 

60 parts 

50 parts tannic acid 
parts water. 


300 parts hydrosulphite discharge paste. 


water. 
starch-gum tragacanth thickening. 
carbolic acid. 


fresh dissolved in 50 
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After the printing, the cotton cloth is dried 


and 
steamed for two to three minutes, washed and soaped, 


Wuite or Light ONE-CoLor DESIGNS 


A large range of fabrics are manufactured to-day 
in a variety of flower designs produced in a light 
color, or simply a white, on a ground of dark or me. 
dium tone. Here the work of the designer and the 
engraver is quite simple, for only one engraving js 
necessary and all portions of the pattern are on it, 
The color mixer’s task is also much less complicated 
than with the majority of other prints, as he has only 
to prepare a single paste. In some cases the design js 
as strongly distributed as shown in Fig. 2, with the 
idea of reducing the quantity of color employed and 
rendering the pattern as contrasting as possible with 
the ground. 

Two means are available for obtaining the effect: 

1. By dyeing or padding with a direct color and pro- 
ducing on this the white or lightly colored designs 
with a suitable hydrosulphite paste. 

2. By printing directly on the white or lightly col 
ored fabric a color paste without discharging agent 
that forms the ground and distributes the details in 
the design or pattern. 

In the first case the treatment is rather costly, asa 
portion of the dyestuff applied by dyeing or padding 
has to be eliminated or destroyed on practicaily half 
the surface. Besides this, there is the expense of the 
discharging agent, the difficulty of obtaining good 
whites or clear shades if the designs are slightly col- 
ored, the necessity of using a jigger or padding me- 
chine besides the printing, drying and steaming plants 
required in all cases. 


For the above reasons, and because of the possibil- 
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ity of speeding all printing operations, the second way 
of producing the effects is by far the most convenient, 
although it may mean a larger amount of work for the 
engraver. When a black ground is required the colot 
mixer can prepare a printing paste containing: 
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16 parts wheat starch. 
13 parts dextrin. 
150 parts water. 
7 parts chlorate of soda. 
1 part aniline oil. 
18'4 parts aniline salt. 
6; parts sulphide of copper in paste at 309%. 


The goods are dried after the printing, aged for 
twenty-four hours at 36° C., chromed at 50° C. with a 
solution containing 3 parts of bichromate of soda per 
1.000 of water, washed with abundance of water and 
soaped. 

The Prussiate Black is often preferred to the above 
owing to the much simpler developing and fixing op- 
erations required. This is obtained with: 


100 parts 6% gum tragacanth. 
19 parts aniline salt. 
1 part aniline oil. 
5 parts chlorate of soda. 
30 parts water. 
10 parts yellow prussiate of potash. 
3) parts water. 


The cotton cloth is dried in this case after the print- 
ing, steamed three minutes at 100° C., well rinsed and 
soaped. 

Should a bright pink ground be necessary, the color 
paste can contain: 


2 parts Rhodamine 6G. 
9 pdrts acetic acid at 6° Be. 
16 parts water. 
60 parts thickening. 
3 parts glycerine. 
0.2 part tartaric acid in powder. 
5 parts tannic acid dissolved in 5 parts ad- 
ditional water. 


Cotton goods are printed with the above color paste, 
passing directly afterward through the hot flue, steam- 


> 


ing one hour in the smal! Mather & Platt withcut 


pressure, fixing with a bath at 30 to 50° C. containing 
5 to 10 parts tartar emetic per 1,000 of water, rinsing 
thoroughly and drying. 


FLowWERS AMONG LEAVES 


The dominant color in nature is, of course, green. 
For this reason green fields, green bushes and green 
trees have always appealed to the majority, and the 
printer often takes advantage of this fact to produce 
effects with a predominance of green leaves and stems 
so arranged that an occasional flower belonging to the 
same tree or plant should break the monotony of a 
monochrome design. A large range of very attractive 
prints of this kind were launched on the market some 
time ago and found an easy sale, and some of them are 
still on the market at present. 
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The work of the engraver in such cases is quite 
heavy, especially if the design is small and contains 
more than three colors, as he has often to cover every 
inch of the copper rollers used for the printing opera- 
tions. The color mixer may need to prepare in such 
cases aS many as twelve printing pastes. In some 
cases only one design covers the whole of the round 
surface exposed on such a roller, each repeat being 
produced after a certain number of inches correspond- 
ing to the full circumference of the roller itself. 

A print of the above class is shown in Fig. 3. Here 
many large leaves and small flowers produced through 
weaving are imitated throughout adequately by the 
printing roller. As will be seen, the ground is of light 
color and contains a light effect which resembles the 
texture of a fabric of simple construction, over which 
long narrow leaves of the most varied shapes are 
placed, containing, very often, repeated straight or 
oblique white lines. Among such leaves are flowers, 
seldom in much detail and mostly of one color only. 
The effect produced by the leaves can be varied. In 
some cases they are placed around a small central de- 
sign forming a kind of flower, while in others they are 
joined to twigs or stems, or are left loose in many 
positions. 

The very best effects, and those which find the 
greatest preference at present, contain green leaves of 
a certain size and drawn with the fullest detail. These 
are repeated very often, even in a design of large size, 
and contain flowers drawn in fine detail. The ground 
is generally regulated to help matters, being produced 
as smooth and as untransparent as possible and with 
many fine threads on the front. A certain luster is 
introduced in some fabrics, often produced by a rayon 
covering. 


A PRINTING MACHINE FOR FLOWER DESIGNS 


A machine that has found considerable employment 
in the printing of flower designs is shown in Fig. 4. 

This has a central pressure roller or drum P that 
rotates in the strong side-frames S, which are well 
fastened together and fitted with base plates of cast 
iron. The two steel axles of drum D are fitted in ball 
bearings, and so arranged as to be easily turned by the 
printing rollers. The bearings can be lifted or low- 
ered in slides by threaded spindles, conical wheels. a 
steel shaft and a handwheel, by mechanical or elec- 
trical driving. 

The pressure bowl P is of small diameter to keep 
the distance the cloth has to run between the appli- 
cation of each portion of design as short as possible; 
this insures the register. Around the bowl are the 
six engraved rollers E, FEF, FE, E. E, FE, with hollow 
copper or brass shells of 15 millimeters diameter and 
with conical holes fitting exactly to cones on the cor- 
responding number of mandrels. 

The printer has easy access to the bearings sup- 
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porting the bronze mandrel ends placed in projecting 
arms on the The printing rollers are 
pressed strongly against the pressure drum P, 


side frames. 
either 
by filleted spindles or spring buffers. 

Below the printing rollers is the corresponding 


number of color troughs. These are usually of cop- 


per with cast-iron sides, and in them are wooden or 
brush supply rollers. Above every color trough is a 
cleaning doctor that scrapes the upper part of the 
printing roller, and during the movement of the ma- 
chine rubs off all excess of color paste taken up out- 
side of the engraving. This doctor consists of a long 
steel or bronze bar sharpened carefully on one side, 
while the other is fitted in solid steel holders with a 
covering rail and dropping-off rim of bronze. The 
rim turns the rubbed-off color paste back into the 
color trough. 

The cleaning doctors are pressed against the round 
surface of the printing rollers by weights, being moved 
sideways first to the right and then to the left by a 
special movement, so that the engravings in the print- 
ing cylinders cannot produce any grooves in them. 
This movement is obtained by a solid eccentric on the 
axle of the pressing bowl P. Lint doctors that scrape 
against the rollers and have no side movement are 
also supplied. These serve principally to eliminate 
all dust and fibers. 

‘The driving is done with an electric motor directly 
coupled to a totally enclosed worm-reduction gear of 
high efficiency, having hardened-steel worm with 
ground teeth and worm wheel with bronze rim, the 
shafts being fitted with ball-carrying bearings and 
thrust bearings. This method of driving has the ad- 
vantages of being remarkably compact, perfectly noise- 


less and without vibration, and, the gearing being en- 
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tirely enciosed, it affords the ciearest worKing room 
and greater safety to the printer. In cases wnere elec- 
tric current is not available, a double-cylinder steam 
engine is used. 

A large central toothed wheel, gearing in smaller 
toothed wheels placed on the spindles of the engraved 
rollers, serves to move the rollers all at the same time. 
Each small wheel has an outer or larger teething and 
a smaller or central teething fixed on a boss keyed at 
one of the ends of the mandrel of a printing roller. 
By means of a screw conveyor and worm gear the 
position of the outer teething to the boss is regulated, 
This is of great importance, for by turning the screw 
conveyors on the six small toothed wheels around the 
large central pinion wheel the position of the different 
engravings on the printing rollers can be regulated so 
that they correspond exactly with one another to form 
the desired design. The movable bearings supporting 
the mandrel extremities also make it possible to move 
each printing roller for a small interval backward or 
forward, should the register not yet allow the produc- 
tion of the desired clearness or exactitude in the de- 
sign. The cloth to be printed is entered on the ma- 
chine from upper arms, and after being spread out on 
several small rollers passes. with the backcloth and 
endless India-rubber blanket, directly to a central 
guide roller and from here against the pressure bowl 
P to receive the six different colored designs. 


Printed IMITATIONS OF EMBROIDERED ARTICLES 


The great development in the use of fabrics em- 
broidered by mechanical means makes possible their 


imitation by the printing roller. A clever designer 


Fic. 5 


can generally reproduce with sufficient success the 
designs of such articles—that is, the thread effects, the 
raised portions, the shadows, etc. 
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In Fig. 5 is shown a printed effect reproduced many 
times on a pure white rayon-cotton sateen that comes 
out very markedly from the fabric, in appearance an 
almost perfect copy of an embroidering. [lere an ap- 
propriate shadowing in the center of the flower has 
made this appear quite thick and raised for at least 


one-quarter of an inch, while the back portion is com- 
posed of three pink leaves that contrast very mar- 
kedly with the white ground and the four green leaves, 
the spot effects and the stem placed around them. 

Some very fine handkerchiefs are printed through- 
out with imitation embroidered border designs and 
often with a fine design in one or more of the corners. 
In other articles, however, the designer has gone so 
far as also to imitate the effect produced by the em- 
broidering machines on the wrong side of the ma- 
terial. 

Another important development of embroidery imi- 
tations is The manufacturer 
takes the precaution in this case, however, to secure 
the most suitable material from the start, where the 
portions of the design that are to shine mostly are 
already present, having been introduced on the loom 
or knitting machine; the printer then completes the 
final details by using the hand block or other conve- 
nient means. 


achieved on shawls. 


Very fine articles are produced in this 
way that can find a fairly high price on the market. 

Embroidered fabrics for the production of ladies’ 
dresses are another type of material advantageously 
imitated by the printer, who can reproduce on the 
same piece the embroidered portions for the collar, 
sleeves, skirt and bodice, indicating with marks the 
places where the cutting should be made. Or fabrics 
may be produced so that they already contain the de- 
sign of the whole dress placed in such a marner that 
the material is only cut at the neck, there being the 
front and the back portions in the full width of the 
pieces. In such cases an artist can work up very fine 
effects in which the design often compensates for a 
cheap material constituting the ground. 


Very fine curtain cloths and cretonnes are printed 
to imitate embroidered effects, where the brightness 
of the basic dyes is enhanced to the greatest degree 
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by using a transparent rayon ground, where the luster 
of the threads brings out the already bright pattern. 
To bring novelty in some of the articles, an a-jour effect 
is imitated very closely with a suitable black printing 
paste, as are also lace borders, curtain trimmings, tas- 
sels, buttons, buttonholes, imitation tyings, etc. 


Bright Fruit DEsicNs 

Another series of attractive prints that find vogue 
from time to time, especially as not all printers are 
capable of producing it—for it requires a certain skill 
and somewhat more work than in many other cases— 
is that in which fruits are printed in their natural col- 
ors. Here the designer, engraver and colorist have to 
work in close contact, the first reproducing the neces- 
sary effect, the second placing it on the copper print- 
ing roller and the third preparing the different colors 
and gradations required for all portions. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a very fine reproduction of 
peaches. These are of red color and are shaded with 
green, orange and pink, a portion being even left 
white. The large leaves are produced with two gra- 
dations of green and brown, the small leaves with only 
one gradation of green, and the upper flowers with 
orange and red. ‘The stems contain two shades of 
The ground is generally black; 
fine effects can also be produced, however, on a dark 


green and brown. 
gray, on a very deep violet or on other deep colers. 
Cherries also are an excellent means for adorning 
fabrics of all natures, and through their means quite 
a large range of designs of the most different nature 


are produced. In this instance the most beautiful of 


“~h fruits can be chosen, especially those which na- 

has given a bright red that develops gradually 

into almost a white; here the printer can play on the 

variations with his shading colors, making the fruits 
come out vividly from the fabric. 

The simplest effects with cherries generally contain 

only fruits of one quality or kind, reproduced with one, 
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attached and 


In this instance each 


and with stems 


one or more of the small leaves. 


two or more colors 
fruit remains separate or is placed in pairs or in 
bunches. There are, however, more complicated cases 
in which different kinds of cherries are printed simul- 
taneously on the fabric, and where their variety brings 
less monotony to the design, and others in which the 
fruits are placed on a carefully prepared ground as 
indicated in Fig. 7. As will be seen, this is composed 
of large squares formed by black or dark-colored lines, 
shadowed by short parallel inclined lines of much 
lighter intensity. Here the cherries are of three col- 
ors—that is, black, red and pink—and contain stems 
and leaves. 

Some of the finest effects have been produced by 
using cherries in conjunction with other fruits, and 
among these perhaps the most successful is the work 
of the calico printer, especially in the case of the larg- 
est patterns. 
timeters and covers pieces of cretonne up to 80 centi- 


The effect is repeated here every 40 cen- 


meters wide. It contains pomegranates, red and claret- 
red cherries, blue plums, strawberries, gooseberries, 
etc. The first are produced with green, red, claret-red, 
blue and medium violet; the light cherries with bright 
scarlet, violet and blue, and the claret-red with dark 
red and Bordeaux; the blue plums with blue, claret- 
red, scarlet and the 
claret-red, blue and green, etc. 


green; strawberries with red, 


Marketing American 


* 
Chemicals 
How Merchandising Methods Have Advanced a Rela- 
tively New Industry to a Dominant Position 
in the Domestic and World Markets 
By C. C. Concannon, 
Chief, Chemical Division, Department of Commerce 


INCE 1922, when business generally was at low ebb 

in the United States, the American chemical industry 
had advanced to a position of importance and is to-day 
enjoying a period of The International 
Economic Conference of the League of Nations is au- 
thority for the statement that the United States is the 
largest single factor in the world’s chemical industries— 
accounting for approximately one-half of the world’s 
five billion dollar output of chemicals and claiming an in- 
creasingly large share in the billion dollars worth of 
chemicals that annually enter into foreign trade. 


prosperity. 


In contrast with the community marketing methods of 
the cartel system, the American chemical industry has 
reached its present position through an_ individualism 
that is the direct antithesis of the European conception. 
To point out the underlying basis of these merchandising 


*Extracts from an address prepared for presentaion at the 
convention of the International Advertising Association held at 
Berlin, Germany, August 12 to 15. 
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methods and their close relation to the activities of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce is the purpose of the 
present discussion. 

Though many activities of the Federal Government are 
of a regulatory character, fortunately this cannot be said 
of the work of the Chemical Division of the Department 
of Commerce, which is concerned solely with efforts de- 
signed to promote our trade at home and abroad. 

In this present industrial age commerce vitalizes the 
march of progress so that there is no phase or feature 
of the ordinary life of each and every one of us which 
is not in some way inextricably and intimately associated 
with what may be referred to as business, and of all the 
great executive branches of the United States Govern- 
ment no one is more closely associated with business than 
is the Department of Commerce. 

The ambition of the American business man and the 
relationship of the Department of Commerce to him are 
aptly summed up in the following words of Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce: 

“The United States has set its face definitely toward the 
goal of business individualism, supplemented by asso- 
ciated and co-operative effort, which, in turn, is supple- 
mented by Government assistance.” 

American chemical manufacturers, as in other lines of 
industry, have come to realize that the older selling 
methods must be replaced by carefully studied marketing 
policies and plans, directed along productive channels 
and supported by adequate sales promotion. Underlying 
all of this procedure is the necessity for exact knowledge 
—first of products, then of markets, buying habits and 
types of buyers, distribution methods and sales organiza- 
tion. 

President Hoover aptly summed up and expressed the 
situation in these words: 

“To create a sense of need abroad for our particular 
goods—to induce the purchase of them—is a science in 
itself.” 


INDUSTRIAL RAw MATERIALS 


Chemicals are seldom sold directly to the public. Rather 
they are industrial raw materials made by one industry 
and consumed by another in the manufacture of a product 
in which the identity of the original chemical may be 
lost entirely. This relation puts the merchandising of 
chemicals squarely into the field of industrial marketing 
where certain principles are common to the solving of 
practically all merchandising problems. 
are four in number. 


These principles 
First, there must be the determina- 
tion of the market and its analysis on the basis of poten- 
tiai volume and profit. Second, the buying influences 
much be studied to ascertain which men control purchas- 
ing of the product and how it is bought. Third, there 
must be the sales organization and the machinery for 
approaching the market efficiently and economically. 


Fourth, and finally, there must, be developed the selling 
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appeals and sales promotion that relate the product 
directly to the self-interest of the buyer. 

Doubtless there are almost as many ways of applying 
these principles as there are industries that make use of 
them. Many American manufacturers, including a num- 
ber in the chemical industry and a great many more in the 
field that supplies chemical engineering equipment and 
accessories, have found it convenient to develop their 
marketing policies and plans in the form of ten simple 
steps. No particular novelty is claimed for this pro- 
cedure but since it is, in a way, typical of American mar- 
keting methods in general, I should like to have you con- 
succession of 


this 


sider steps in their relation to the 


chemical industry. 
ANALYZING MARKETS 


Reduced to its elements, this first step is merely the 
cutting of the goods to fit the cloth. In other words, the 
manufacturer analyzes the logical markets for his prod- 
ucts and then rates then according to their size, im- 
portance and the potential returns from each industry. 
The chemical manufacturer begins his study with an 
analysis of his present sales by products in order to get 
a clearer idea of the relative demand for his output. Then 
follows an analysis of product sales with reference to the 
margin of profit in each in order to make certain that 
sales effort on each product is not out of proportion with 
the returns. Profits are sometimes sacrificed for volume 
without the manufacturer realizing the futility of that 
effort. 

Once the products are selected that promise the greater 
return, there must be still another sales analysis to deter- 
mine the industries 
profitably. 


can be sold most 
Too often a manufacturer finds that he has 
been wasting time and effort in selling to industries where 
the potential prospect is not sufficiently large to repay 
him for the development. 


in which these 


In other cases selling costs may 
be prohibitive due to inaccessible markets, uneconomic 
buying practices or special sales resistance. 

So far the manufacturer has been studying his past 
To 
measure his future prospects he must make use of an 
outside vardstick and for this purpose he probably uses 


limitations as revealed by his own sales records. 


the figures of the U. S. Department of Commerce or the 
current statistics compiled by the trade associations, tech- 
nical periodicals and various business bureaus. Fortu- 
nately in recent years the biennial statistics of the Census 
of Manufactures have been available in sufficient detai! 
to enable the manufacturer to break down the basic in 
dustry figures in order to show the size of establishments. 
number of employees, or the number of motors and horse- 
power employed in manufacturing. These detailed figures 
are extremely helpful in rating the market in relation to 
the number of worthwhile prospects. 

Having set up the markets on which the chemical 
manufacturer is to concentrate his sales efforts, he turns 
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to the study of the buying influence on the products he 
has to sell. He can well ask himself such questions as 
the following: 

Who in each plant of my customers is directly charged 
with the responsibility for the processes in which my 
products are used? Whom do my salesmen have to con- 
vince of the quality of my products? From whom does 
the order come? Who originates it? 
brand or manufacturer ? 


Who specifies the 
Is buying done by individuals 
or by groups? If the latter, which men and how manv 
men by title and responsibility must I reach with my sales 
story? How can I reach these men most effectively ? 

If in answering these questions the manufacturer is 
willing to go behind the scenes and seek out the real 
buyer, by actual operating responsibilities rather than by 
titles, he will greatly have simplified his marketing prob- 
lem. 


Tne Inpustry Its Own CUSTOMER 


It has been said many times that the chemical industry 
is its own best customer. The explanation for this state- 
ment is found in the unique degree to which the chemical 
industry is self-contained. The finished product of one 
branch of the industry often becomes the raw material for 
another. Thus the tar distiller produces a distillate that 
is refined by a chemical manufacturer and sold as a coal- 
tar intermediate to other manufacturers for the produc- 
tion of dyes, explosives, rubber accelerators, plastics or 
photographic chemicals. The fertilizer manufacturer 
makes sulphuric acid, sells it to the coke plant for mak- 
ing ammonium sulphate, which is returned to the fer- 
tilizer plant for use as an ingredient in mixed fertilizer. 

From the marketing viewpoint this close interrelation 
means that the chemical manufacturer must address his 
sales story to the same type of man who in his own plant 
is responsible for production. Thus maker and user 
speak the same language and are guided by the same 
knowledge of quality, properties and behavior. This 
proves of mutual value in the drawing of specifications 
and the framing of chemical contracts. 

Building and maintaining a list of men who control 
buying in each industry is the next step in marketing. 
After the type of buyer has been determined, the compila- 
tion of the list becomes a matter of recording names ob- 
tained from reports of salesmen, trade directories, asso- 
ciations and society membership lists. Prospect lists age 
rapidly and to be of value must receive continuous at- 
tention. 


SALES ORGANIZATION 


At one time chemicals in the United States were sold 
almost entirely through middlemen known as brokers or 
sales agents. Government regulations, quota allotments 
and other conditions of the war period brought the manu- 
facturer for the first time into close relationship with his 


customers. Since then practically the whole American 
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The 


or- 


chemical industry has gone over to direct selling. 


manufacturers have had to build competent sales 


ganizations to supply the service needs of the consuming 
industries. In selling technical products such as chemicals 
specialized knowledge of the buyer’s problems is an abso- 
and_ technically 
treined service men are required to supplement and round 


lute necessity. Thus sales engineers 
out the work of the sales organization. 
After the manufacturer has selected the markets on 
which he is to concentrate his selling effort, his territorial 
plan consists merely in setting up his sales organization 
in strategic locations to serve those markets ecomonically. 
The necessity for warehousing facilities and other ar- 
rangements for prompt and efficient shipping will also 
have a relation to the setting up of the sales territories. 


PERSONNEL 


This step ties in so closely with sales organization that 
I need only emphasize the increasing importance of hav- 
ing men on the “firing line” with suitable background of 
selling experience. supplemented and supported by tech- 
nically trained specialists in research and engineering 
who can, if necessary, supply the buyer with the how, 
why, and wherefore in the application of the products 
within the customer’s own plant. 
AND SPECIAL PROoMOTION— 


PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 


THE SALES KEYNOTE 


So far in my discussion of these theoretical steps which 
the progressive chemical manufacturer must follow in 
setting up his marketing machinery, I have confined my- 
self to market analysis, plans, policies and statistics, with 
all of which the Department of Commerce is in close 
touch because of its relation to industry. 

The remaining steps have to do primarily with sales 
promotion—a field in which my audience is more at home 
than I. To complete my picture, however, I would re- 
mind you briefly that in the chemical field we have the 
engineering type of publication read by the men respon- 
sible for production, the research and scientific journals 
that serve the laboratory and research departments. and 
the trade and market papers that carry the news and 
current price changes of the industry. In addition, in the 
allied and consuming industries such as textiles petro- 
leum, paint and varnish and paper, there are many ex- 
cellent industry publications that serve all interests within 
their more limited fields. Under the heading of Manu- 
facturers Literature comes the usual range of catalogs. 
engineering handbooks and direct mail literature. Chemi- 
cals, per se, are not products that lend themselves to 
dramatic and spectacular advertising. Rather the manu- 
facturer often finds it desirable to prepare and distribute 
highly technical data and reports on the properties and 
qualities of his materials, supplemented by flow sheets 
and working diagrams to educate the prospective customer 
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in the profitable use of these chemicals within his own 
plant. 

Special promotion as it is interpreted here refers to 
the use of exhibits at the biennial and other expositions of 
chemical industries, the preparation of papers for con- 
ventions or engineering and scientific societies, talks at 
trade association meetings, sales conventions, etc. Chemi- 
cal industries in the United States, because of a secretive- 
ness inherited from earlier days, have done less along 
these special lines of promotion than have the equipment 
and accessory manufacturers within the same field. It 
is evident, however, that as the industry grows it must 
make greater vse of all modern tools of sales promotion. 


SALES APPEALS 


The last step in our marketing program and one which 
can conceivably be the most important is the development 
of the proper sales appeals. It is fundamental that these 
must tie the product directly to the self-interest of the 
buyer. Fear of loss or hope of gain will always have deter- 
mining influence in chemical buying and the American 
manufacturers who have marketed their products most 
successfully have always driven home the ideas of im- 
proved operation, increased production and lower costs 
which result from better quality, performance and tech- 
nical service. 

It was my original intention to conclude this discussion 
with some definite examples of outstanding marketing suc- 
cesses in the American chemical industry. Perhaps the 
same purpose can be accomplished as well by briefly call- 
ing to your mind the relation between certain names and 
ideas that have been developed as the result of construc- 
tive advertising: Bakelite, the material of a thousand uses; 
Du Pont, chemical engineering research and service; J. 
T. Baker, analyzed chemicals ; General Chemical’s shield of 
standard purity; U. S. Industrial Alcohol’s nation-wide 
service and delivery; Amersol, quality control; Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, 99% per cent pure; Carbide and Carbon; 
scientific progress; Hercules Naval Stores, developing a 
new industry; R. & H., specialized service to specialized 
industries. 

If we could evaluate all of the factors that have con- 
tributed to the remarkable growth of the American chemi- 
cal industry within the past six or seven years, I think 
we would find that the dissemination of knowledge re- 
garding new products and processes, foreign trade and 
market developments, production and distribution, un- 
derlies all of our industrial progress. And among these 
important factors is advertising, which has a great in- 
fluence on the marketing of American chemicals. 

Ernest A. Stienen, of the American Obermaier Cor- 
poration, returned last Monday on the Leviathan. In 
an interview he stated that his company in Germany 
has perfected their new Rayon Package Dyeing Ma- 
chine and will place it on the American market in 
January, 1930. 
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THE MARKET IN POLAND FOR SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


By COMMERCIAL ATTACHE CLAYTON LANE, II arsaw 


OLAND’S production of coke in 1928 was 1,655.500 
Pp metric tons, of crude coal tar nearly 100,000 tons, 
(including gas, plant tar), of crude benzol and sulphate 
of ammonia 57,000 tons, affording an adequate basis for 
the development of domestic manufacture of synthetic 
organic chemicals. There is, however, only one factory 
in Poland manufacturing organic intermediates and, con- 
sequently, Poland must import considerable quantities of 
intermediates to satisfy the demand from a large number 
of factories manufacturing finished organic chemicals. 
According to the Polish Chemical Union imports of 
synthetic intermediates during 1927 amounted to 8,540, 
000 zlotys, while during 1928 the value of these imports 
increased to 9,952,000 zlotys. (Average value of zicty= 
$0.112 United States currency). Domestic production of 
organic intermediates is said to have increased by nearly 
20 per cent, but actual production figures are not available. 


Imrvorts INCREASED IN 1928 


Imports of finished synthetic chemicals into Poland 
were valued in 1928 at 41,812,000 zlotys as compared 
with 37,424,000 zlotys in 1927. Apart from synthetic 
medicinals, which represent a variety of items, the most 
important part of the above imports consisted of synthetic 
alizarine and aniline dyes and of other synthetic coloring 
compounds. Imports of alizarine and aniline dyes 
amounted to 3,484 metric quintals (1 metric quintal=220 
pounds) valued at 7,110,000 zlotys in 1928 as against 
1,664 quintals and 2,871,000 zlotys in 1927, which repre- 
sents an increase of 110 per cent in quantity and 150 per 
cent in value during one year. Imports of other synthetic 
coloring compounds, on the other hand, declined in 1928 
to 7,085 metric quintals, valued at 12,024,000 zlotys, as 
compared with 8,910 quintals, valued at 15,193,000 zlotys 
in 1927. As a group, however, imports of dyes into 
Poland during 1928 increased by nearly 10 per cent as 
compared with 1927. Domestic production of dyes keeps 
steadily at around 1,300 metric tons per year and will 
probably not increase in a short time sufficiently to satisfy 


the constantly growing demand for dyes on the domestic 
market. 


INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN DyEs 


An interesting feature during 1928 was the appear- 
ance on the Polish market of Italian and American syn- 
thetic dyes in addition to German and Swiss dyes, which 
had previously enjoyed a practical monopoly in Poland. 

While Polish consumers of dyestuffs are accustomed 
to German types and standards and are somewhat con- 
servative in their purchasing policy, importers are now 
looking to other sources of supply. Poland’s demand for 
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dyes represents theoretically about 1.5 per cent of the 


world demand and, 


Poland should not be 


neglected as a potential market for dyestuffs. 


therefore, 


COLOR FASTNESS NAMED IN TUB-SILK 


SPECIFICATION 
Silk Association Sets Standard for Tub Silks 

In an effort to establish some workable standard by 
which to define the quality of tub-silk fabrics, th 
Spun Silk Research Committee recently included in its 
specifications a standard for color fastness. 

In drawing up specifications for the standard tub 
silk, the committee was able to enlist the co-operation 
of outstanding retailers, buying groups, testing labo- 
ratories, dyers and printers, pattern companies, soap 
manufacturers and a representative group of the most 
important silk 
silks. 


weavers and converters producing tub 


In addition to the specifications for ware, filling, 
workmanship, width and pure dyc, the committee has 
adopted the following standard of dye fastness: 


Colors shall not fade when the fabric is im- 
mersed and agitated for 15 minutes in a !14% 


solution of 88% neutral soap at a tempera- 
ture of 105° F. 


The committee will issue specification tags to a se- 
lected list of weavers and converters who will agree 
to make a tub silk constructed in a manner equal to or 
better than the standard established by the committee 
as the minimum. 

Retailers have recognized for several seasons that 
the standard of tub silks has been greatly lowered 
and debased, the result being a chaotic and disorgan- 
ized market for this class of fabrics. Many stores had 
received serious complaints from customers. In their 
attitude toward the condition that prevailed, these 
stores had the support of the most prominent manu- 


facturers of tub silks, and it was therefere natural 
that a plan for adopting some standard should finally 
have been worked out between them. The entire pro- 
gram announced by the Spun Silk Research Commit- 
tee has been designed to restore the former popularity 
of wash silks of good quality, and to bring about a 
large increase in sales as a result of a standardization 


movement combined with a co-operative selling plan. 


The reorganization of the Kalbfleisch Corporation 
with the American Cyanamid Company through the 
consolidation of the assets of the Kalbfleisch Corpora- 
tion with the assets of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, which was heretofore recommended by the 
boards of directors of each corporation, has now been 
ratified by the stockholders of the respective compa- 
nies. The Kalbfleisch Corporation will continue to 
operate as a separate organization and no change in 
management is contemplated. 






























































































































































































































































































BXTRACTORIALS 





World domination by one nation through science is 
only possible if others, by their inaction, make it possible. 
Our chemists must make very effort to keep abreast of 
research.—/ndustrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


There is not a man in business to-day who can get the 
results from machinery and equipment of the 1800 vin- 
tage in successful competition with the 1900 brands. We 
are in an age of progress with new methods and distribu- 
tion and the mills that are going to stay in business are 
the ones that are keeping right up to the minute in produc- 
tion and improving labor-saving machinery and equip- 
ment. The others will be wise to get out from under be- 
fore being forced to liquidation or bankruptey.—Fiber 
and Fabric. 


Co-ordinated researches, calling upon the trained 
scientific workers in any branch of science bearing upon 
the problem, are much in vogue to-day. Particularly in 
technical problems do we find the chemist, the physicist, 
the engineer and even the biologist working in close co- 


ordination.— Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


Efficiency and scientific management are essential fac- 
tors in the successful operation of the modern industrial 
plant. Great progress has been made in these directions 
by American manufacturers during the last decade. Waste 
has been eliminated in a thousand different ways through 
improved business practice and through simplification of 
processes and methods of manufacture. Owing to our 
great domestic market, factory operation on a gigantic 
scale has made it possible to apply every advance toward 
the production of standard commodities of high quality 
at a low cost.—Commercial Standards Monthly. 


The time is not far distant, predict those who are con- 
versant with German rayon affairs, when—perhaps with 
one solitary exception—the German rayon industry will be 
closely related to each other both financially and in respect 
to production. With the one exception there is prac- 
tically no rayon factory in Germany which js not in some 
way allied with another similar enterprise.—Daily News 
Record. 


It would seem that industrial research should be 
essentially the concern of the industry itself and in order 
that the scientific workers engaged may have the ad- 
vantage of that vast fund of technical knowledge which 
has accrued by practice and experience in the industry, 
there must be the closest contact between the laboratory 
and the technical worker.—Col. F. Vernon IWVilley in Tex- 
tile World. 
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It is most gatifying for one in any way connected with 
laundries to see advertisement after advertisement in the 
pages of various trade journals featuring vat dyes—the 
panacea for laundry ills—The Laundry Standard. 


Iveryday working chemists, dealing with realities, are 
rather shy fellows. They say very little about the tre- 
mendous possibilities of their discoveries, even when they 
are tremendous, because they don’t know how, and _ be- 
cause the true scientific mind is cautious, waiting for 
absolute proof of probabilities —<Arthur Maas in Nation's 
Business. 


The great strides made in the present century in the 
perfection of automatic machines and control devices have 
frequently brought to the fore the old question of what 
will those thus deprived of employment do to earn their 
own livelihood. The installation of labor-saving machines 
is justified by the larger capital thus employed and by 
the more skilful labor which, though less numerous, is 
far better paid than the labor displaced.—Z/ndustrial and 
Engineering Chenustry. 


The good manager picks his men not according to his 
personal likes and dislikes, but by their ability to function 
properly in their jobs. It is important to get people who 
will co-operate jn the details of business, but personalities 
shouldl be a_ subordinate 


—RHarris-Dibble Bulletin. 


matter with the big boss. 


BEMBERG ANNOUNCES FINE YARNS 


Synthetic yarns of a fineness equal to standard silk 
sizes of 14/16 and 22/26 are now available in quantity 
and at a price which will make possible their use in 
sheer woven and knitted fabrics and combination 
yarns, according to an announcement recently made 
by A. M. Tenney, vice-president of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation. The superfine deniers, according 
to Mr. Tenney, are included in the range 15, 25, 30, 40 
and 52. Available quantities of these sizes being lim- 
ited during the first six months’ period in which they 
were introduced and developed, no prices were pub- 
lished. 


COTTON MEN WORK WITH THE LAUNDRIES 


Lincoln Baylies, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, recently appointed a 
committee to work with a committee of the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association. These two groups will 
work out a plan of co-operation that will be of mutual 
benefit. Commenting on the action, the bulletin of 
the cotton association says: “The laundry owners are, 
of course, as much interested in seeing cotton retura 
to favor as the coton manufacturers, for cotton fabrics 
and garments constitute a large part of the material 
going to laundries.” 
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WE HAVE EYES IN EUROPE 
| igi mill and plant in this country to-day works 


under the pressure of a competition that is always 
increasing. Any business that is bent upon surviving and 
succeeding, therefore, must know what its competitors are 
doing, and this it must know to-day and to-morrow and 
next week, year in and year out. But not only the in- 
dividual manufacturer must know what his competitor is 
doing; the entire industry must know what is taking place 
in the plants and around the conference tables of its 
competitors in Europe or in South America or in Japan. 
Susiness survival becomes in this light the concern of 
the nation. That is why our Government has a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and that is why this department must 
be on the job every day, year in and year out. Vigilance 
is one of its watchwords, commercial vigilance. 

Two weeks ago the Chemical Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce held a conference in 
Paris. It was a meeting of trade commissioners and com- 
mercial attaches, presided over, we believe, by the chief 
of the Chemical Division. These are the men who are con- 
stantly supplying American dye and chemical manufac- 
turers with a series of pictures of the European chemical 
industry. They met in Paris to discuss further ways and 
means of keeping our domestic industry well informed on 
the shifts and trends which mold the policies of our 
foreign rivals in the chemical and dye trade. 

Any picture of the European chemical trade has to be 
a composite moving picture. Remember that in speaking 
of the European industry we are referring not to a group 
of manufacturers in one country, but to a number of 
strong cartels with centers in Berlin, London, Basle, Paris, 
and with sales agents in every consuming market. Some- 
thing is happening among those cartels all the time. Often 
in the past few years has the skyline of this great Euro- 
pean industry changed its aspect. It is in constant flux. 
So recent as last month three of the most powerful cheimi- 
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cal trusts in Europe signed a sales agreement that will 
very likely affect the price of imported dyes in everv 
world market. 

An event of this kind has a direct influence on the trade 
of our dye manufacturers, both their domestic and export 
trade. The results will not be immediately disclosed in 
the reports on international trade in chemicals. But when 
the results do begin to show in their export figures, our 
manufacturers will want to know how their trade in each 
big market may be held or, if lost, how regained. It is in 
crises of this kind that we may best appreciate the value 
of the efforts being made by the Chemical Division at 
Washington to expand America’s trade in dyes and 
other products. These efforts include personal contact 
between Commerce Department officials and chemical 
executives. 

The Government bureau is able to assist the industry 
because our trade commissioners and commercial attaches 
work together on a proposition like this one of studying 
the European chemical scene. The information obtained 
abroad concerning the latest developments, policies and 
methods of the foreign cartels is relayed to Washington. 
regularly and distributed to chemical men in bulletins 
and special circulars. The same information may also 
help to simplify the job of making the new tariff adequate. 
The chemical schedule of the tariff, so far as we know, 
has not been definitely accepted by the Senate Committee 
on Finance as written by the House. Further changes 
for better protection may be necessary, and dispatches 
from Government attaches may show us the necessity be- 
fore it is too late. 

International trade in every industry is basically the 
same. It is very much like any game in sports: the oppo- 
nent must be watched, his every move anticipated. This 
vigilance has lately become especially urgent in the Ameri- 
can dye industry because of the tremendous odds orga- 
nized and stacked against us by the cartel system of our 
European competitors. 


JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS 
ORKING 


among the various groups in an industry is 


for good-will and understanding 


a pretty discouraging business. You can call a con- 
ference and present the problems that are causing all 
the bickering between manufacturers and retailers, or 
perhaps between the dyers and the laundries or dry- 
cleaners. There will be a discussion, and the differ- 
ences will be ironed out so smoothly that everybody 
leaves with a smile. But the next day somebody who 
was at that conference will forget all the principles 
co-operation that were so joyfully 
adopted by those who represented the groups which 
called the meeting. Somebody will revert once more 
to the passing of the buck. Somebody will pin the 
blame for trouble on anybody who, in his opinion, is at 
fault. Some of the ground gained will be lost. 
George H. Johnson, in The Laundry Standard, cites 


of intelligent 
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a case which illustrates the method of breaking up 


good-will among the groups in the textile industry. 
As Mr. Johnson observes, the misunderstanding arises 
as soon as somebody jumps to conclusions instead of 
getting the facts. Here is his story: 

“Lhe Department of Research of the Laundryown- 
ers’ National Association has long felt that a vast 
amount of unnecessary misunderstanding exists in the 
minds of mill men concerning power-laundry practice 
and in the minds of laundry owners concerning mill 
practice. Nothing established this fact more 
firmly to our way of thinking than a case that has 
just recently been called to our attention. 


has 


“It seems that a union suit was laundered some time 
ago, only to have a number of holes develop in the 
garment. Without stopping to have the union suit 
examined by some competent laboratory, the laundry 
owner made the grave mistake of jumping at conclu- 
sions. He concluded that the fault lay with the mate- 
rial that had been used in the manufacture of the un- 
dergarment. The mill man, upon receipt of a letter 
from the power laundry, in turn jumped at conelu- 
sions and replied to the laundry owner in no vncer- 
tain terms claiming that the holes in question were 
due to the use of ‘chemicals.’ This ‘chemical’ or ‘lve’ 
theory of destruction represents as time-worn an alibi 
as still remains in existence. 


“After the development of considerable hard feel- 
ings on the part of all concerned, this laboratory was 
requested to examine the union suit. We did, and 


learned that the following facts were true: 

“1. The garment unmistakably had been attacked 
by some corrosive substance. 

“2. No trace of any substance destructive to cotton 
could be found in the laundered garment. 

“Because of these facts, there was only one conclu- 
sion for the laboratory to draw: namely, that the union 
suit had been attacked by an unknown corrosive pre- 
vious to the last laundering. All traces of the sub- 
stance responsible for the damage having been re- 
moved after the material had been attacked, it was 
only logical to conclude that the compound had been 
washed out during the laundering process, the ten- 
All indi- 
cations pointed to the fact that the union suit had 
come in contact with the corrosive material while the 
garment had been worn. 


dered areas rubbing away at the same time. 


In other words, neither laun- 
dering nor the fabric itself had anything to do with 
the damage. 

“The pity of the whole thing is that so much mis- 
understanding should arise concerning a damage that 
was due neither to the use of faulty merchandise nor 
careless laundering methods. The owner of the union 
suit was at fault and nobody else; and. vet a laundry 
owner and a manufacturer, both of them good men, 
had jumped at the wrong conclusion and had passed 
the buck, each believing that he was right. 


“The moral of this storv—and it applies to laundry 








owners and textile men alike—is, ‘Do not jump at con- 
clusions. Get the facts, first.’ ” 
WHY THE TARDY INDEX? 

N educated man has frequently been defined as a 
A man who knows where to get all the information 
he needs in his work. If this be true, then very few 
of us would be educated if there were no indexes ijn 
the world. The index is fast becoming the indispen- 
sable key to the stored-up knowledge of any field of 
endeavor. 

From the encyclopedia to the telephone book, there 
should be an index to every compilation of facts, data 
and opinion, to every record of economic and scien- 
tific If all calendars were suddenly de- 
stroyed we would be forced to reckon the dates of 


research. 


past transactions by the arduous process of counting 
back from to-day. An index rightly used saves as 
much time for the busy technical man as his calendar 
or his watch. 

The well-informed chemist uses some kind of index 
constantly in order to keep some special branch of 
chemical knowledge at his very finger-tips. Many 
projects have been considered in recent vears to pro- 
vide a complete and reliable bibliography of chemical 
literature. Various publications, like “Chemical Ab- 
stracts” and the “Annual Survey of American Chen- 
istry,” are devoted almost entirely to compiling in- 
dexed records and references to data that in time will 
become invaluable to research workers in every field. 

‘Almost every technical journal publishes an annual 
index to its contents, and a library of such indices 
naturally becomes the open sesame to a vast store of 
Most Ameri- 
can periodicals of a technical nature publish their 


informaticn on processes and research. 


annual index either in the last issue of the year or in 
the first issue of the following year. The subscrihers 
to these journals are thus able to bind their copies for 
any vear immediately that vear is ended, and the 
bound volume will contain the index. 

tions would be of little value without it. 


Most publica- 


This method is so admirable that we are amazed to 
notice the laxity of our British brethren in this respect. 
Several of the British technical journals received at 
the Rrportrer’s office do not issue their index for any 
year until June or July of the following year. Sub- 
scribers must consequently delay the binding of their 
year’s volume until this index is received, and one 
result, sometimes, is the loss of back numbers through 
the forgetfulness of borrowers or the excusable care- 
lessness of librarians who must stack on their shelves 
the unbound copies of eight or ten periodicals pending 
receipt of the index. 

The foreign journals that have fallen into the habit 
of publishing their annual index six months late could, 
we feel sure, acquire just as easily the habit of com- 
piling the index during the current vear after each 
number of the magazine is issued, so that the job is: 
completed when the December issue goes to press. 
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International Seda Ash and 
Caustic Soda Trade 
United States Leads in Production—Great Britain in 


Exports—France Is Second in Exports, United 
States Third and Germany Fourth 


By H. O. Moraw 
Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


| Editor’s Note: Everyone engaged in processing tex- 
tiles has at one time or another used caustic soda or 
similar alkali products. The following article from Com- 
merce Reports, bulletin of the Department of Commerce, 
gives much information on the various world markets into 
which these alkali products are sent, and on the relative 
production of the chief manufacturing countries. It will 
probably interest users almost as much as manufacturers 
to know that the United States is the largest producer and 
consumer of soda alkalies. | 


HE two outstanding sodium compounds in world 
T trade with respect to value and tonnage are soda 
ash or sodium carbonate and caustic soda. It is esti- 
mated that the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Germany supply 95 per cent of the entire world 
exports. For the United States, however, the future 
export trade lies in caustic soda. 


AMERICAN Export Future Lies 1x Caustic Sopa 


The United States exports less than 2 per cent of its 
soda-ash production and 8 to 13 per cent of its caustic 
soda. The control of the export market in sodas in 
the Far East by Great Britain has been long and con- 
tinued, while the European market is conceded to con- 
tinental producers, France and Germany. The United 
States leads the North American market and gets 
about one-fourth of the business in the South Ameri- 
can market. 

Though nearly 50 per cent of the total American 
exports of soda go to the Far East, continued in- 
creases there are probable, despite British competi- 
tion. At present the British alkali organization has, 
besides the British production of soda ash, some 50,000 
to 75,000 tons annually of the Lake Magadi sodium 
carbonates—(Trona) from Kenya (British controlled), 
which because of its lower cost is offered at such low 
prices that ammonia-process soda ash from the United 
States is at present unable to compete. The soda ash 
made from the natural sodium carbonates (chiefly 
Trona) from the Pacific Coast section is making good 
headway against the intensive merchandising organi- 
zation of the Imperial Chemical Industries in the Far 
East. 

Since the bulk of the caustic soda is made from soda 
ash, the large soda-ash production of the United States 
may be looked upon as the reserve to draw on for an 
expansion of its caustic-soda export ‘trade. The sig- 
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nificance of this will become apparent in considering 
why the United States alkali-export future is in caus- 
tic soda, and not ash. The bulk of the American soda- 
ash trade in Canada and Mexico consists of soda ash 
made from natural sodium carbonates. The British 
competition likewise influences the trends in these 
markets. 

Soda ash is generally distributed to a comparatively 
small number of large users, whereas caustic soda in 
general goes to a larger number of small users. It is 
partly for this reason that the trade in soda ash in 
foreign markets which have long been British con- 
trolled is harder to break into than in the case of 
caustic soda, the demand for which arises to a great 
extent from small and new industries. 


RAW MATERIALS, Propuction, AND Uses oF Sopas 


No single country or group of countries has a mo- 
nopoty on the raw materials from which soda alkalies 
are made. There are many salt (sodium chloride) and 
lime deposits throughout the world, kesides the plen- 
tiful supply of salt dissolved in sea water. 

In the arid regions of western Nevada and south- 
sastern California soluble salts also accumulate by 
evaporation of surface waters in undrained basins. 
The Great Salt Lake in Utah and the Dead Sea are 
likewise potential sources of salt. The deposits of 
sodium nitrate in northern Chile and sodium carbo- 
nate at Magadi, British East Africa, are conspicuous 
examples of accumulation due to favorable geologic 
and climatic conditions. Large deposits of salt have 
been found at considerable depths in Michigan, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Texas, New York, in the Strassfurt 
regions of Germany, at Salsburg in Austria, in the 
Province of Orenburg in southeastern Russia, at Nor- 
wich in Cheshire, England, in Alsace and Lorraine, in 
China, and in many other regions. 

Notwithstanding the abundant supplies of sodium 
chloride in various regions of the world, comparatively 
few of these deposits are drawn on for the production 
of soda alkalies, because of factors entering into their 
utilization, such as transportation, proximity to lime- 
stone supplies, and cheap power or fuel supplies. For 
example, an electrolytic soda plant recently estab- 
lished on the Pacific Coast of the United States re- 
ceives its salt supplies from Spain, notwithstanding 
the fact that at Searles Lake, near the Pacific Coast, 
every day many hundred tons of sodium chloride re- 
covered from the brines in the process of producing 
borax and potash are returned to the brines of the 
same lake because of no other place to dispose of the 
salt economically. 

Soda-ash or water-free sodium carbonate consump- 
tion by industries in the United States is approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Glassworks, 42%: soap, 14%: chemicals, 15%; 
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cleansing compounds and modified sodas, 9%; pulp 
and paper, 7%; water softening, 4%; petroleum re- 
fining, 2%; textiles, 2%; exports, 2%; and miscella- 
neous, 3%. 

industries in the 


Caustic Soda—Consumption by 


United States is estimated as follows: Soap, 16%; 
chemicals, 14% ; petroleum refining, 15% ; rayon, 13%; 
lve, 5%; exports, 10%; textiles, 6% ; rubber reclaim- 
pulp and paper, 5%; 
storage battery, 1%; and miscellaneous, 6%. 


2O7,- 
2% ; 


ing, 6%; vegetable oils, 

Sal Soda.—Sal soda, washing soda, crystal soda are 
trade names synonymous for hydrated sodium carbo- 
nate and is used in softening water, in cleansing com- 
pounds and for many other purposes where purity is 
a requirement that would prevent the use of soda ash. 


Modified sodas are manufactured combinations of soda 
ash and caustic soda or soda ash and bicarbonate, and 
are used principally as cleansing agents. 

Trona is the trade name for a mixture of hydrated 
sodium carbonate and bicarbonate, and is used as a 
substitute for many of the prevalent industrial uses of 
soda ash. 

With an output of 2,840,000 tons of these sodas, the 
United States is the largest world producer and con- 
sumer, the production exceeding that of Great Britain 
by 40%, Germany by 50%, and about three times 
greater than that of France. 

The world export market for sodium carbonate and 
caustic soda, calculating both on a soda-ash equiva- 
lency basis, is roughly 1,000,000 short tons. The 
United States part in this trade is approximately 12%, 
taking third place in international rank in soda alkali 
exports—notwithstanding its position as the world’s 
largest producer of these commodities, with an output 
practically equal to that of its export competitors com- 
bined. 


STEADY GROWTH IN UNITED STATES ALKALI Exports 


Despite the ratio decline, there has been a steady 
expansion in the exports of soda ash, carbonate and 
bicarbonate, as reflected in the trade for the years 192% 
and 1928, from 29,093 tons to 42,688 tons. In 1928 
the total value of these exports was $1,585,611. As 
compared with this, the value of exports of caustic 
soda was $3,487,000, and that of all soda alkalies more 
than $5,000,000. 

Since 1923 there has been a 30% growth in United 
States caustic-soda production. In contrast to this 
expansion in production, there has been a gradual de- 
cline in the ratio of exports to production, from 13% 
in 1913 to 8.6% in 1927. An evidence of increased 
activity of domestic consuming industries is rayon, 
which alone has annual requirements of from 70,000 
to 80,000 tons, and a tremendous increase in petrcleum 
refining. 

The gain in soda-ash production from 1923 to 1927 
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was 16%. Since soda ash actually plays a less impor- 
tant part in the United States foreign trade than caus- 
tic soda, here again are reflected increased activities 
in domestic soda-ash consuming industries. 


Wortp MARKETS 
SopiuM 


PRINCIPAL FOR UNITED STATES 


CARBONATES 


In 1928, 94% of the carbonates went to the coun- 
tries in the North American and Far Eastern groups, 
About 97% of the soda-ash sal-soda and washing-soda 
exports to the North American group went to Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. Almost one-third of the soda-ash 
and carbonates and 27% of the bicarbonate trade is 
with the Far East. 

The years 1927 and 1928 witnessed substantial in- 
creases to many of the smaller purchasers, and as a 
whole there is a wide distribution to the majority of 
the countries. There was a gain of 125% in the United 
States exports of these sodas to the Far East in 1928 
over 1927, owing largely to increased purchases by the 
leading buyers. This trade totaled nearly three times 
as much as in 1927 
in 1923. 

The principal losses in the carbonate trade in the 
Far East in 1928 included the bulk of the soda-ash 
business of the previous year with Java and Madura. 
Australia’s soda-ash purchases, averaging 402 tons the 
last two years, represent a gain of 2,900% over 1923. 
Siniilarly, New Zealand’s average purchase of ash the 
past two years is an increase of 735%. 


and nearly six times as much as 


PRINCIPAL MARKETS FOR CAUSTIC SODA 


Japan is by far the largest individual purchaser of 
caustic soda, taking over one-third of the entire 1928 
exports, and largely accounting for the fact that half 
of the total foreign trade is with the Far East, while 
ten countries bought 93% of the total, or 55,560 tons. 
A large number of smaller purchasers in the different 
world groups, however, buy from a few hundred 
pounds to several hundred tons, and are potentially 
larger markets. 

The European trade is negligible, but there is a 
growing trade with the two principal buyers in the 
African group—the Union of South Africa and Mo- 
zambique, which took, respectively, 255 and 417 tons. 

Half of the American trade in caustic soda is with 
the Far East, one-fifth with South 
little more than one-fourth with North America. The 


America and a 


extent to which this picture may be changed in the 
next few years may be visualized from a survey of 
the developments. For example, indications are that 
Japan will continue to be the biggest caustic-soda fac- 
tor, for the reason that, according to Dr. S. Ochi, of 
the Tokio Imperial Industrial Laboratory, the 1928 
schedule of production for viscose rayon—which con- 
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sumes a large proportion of the caustic soda—was 
12,000,000 pounds, as compared with 6,000,000 pounds 
for 1927, while the 1929 schedule calls for 32,000,000 
pounds. 

In the North and South American groups, the larg- 
est single factor for increased American caustic-soda 
exports is the rapid development of the Venezuelan 
petroleum production and the petroleum refining at 
Curacao. According to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Venezuela ranked third in world petroleum 
production, with 64,400,000 barrels in 1927, and esti- 
mates by trade authorities place the 1928 production 
at 105,000,000 barrels. 

Similarly, the growing petroleum industry of Co- 
lombia probably accounts for that country’s substan- 
tial purchases of caustic soda, but other factors are 
soap works, textile mills and glass works. 
the advantages of and the consequent 
quicker service in shipments to these countries, as well 
as to Canada, Mexico and Cuba, the market possibili- 
ties for American caustic soda in this region are con- 
sidered favorable. 


Because of 
proximity 


Canada has a substantial growing 
Mexico ranked fourth as a petroleum 
producer and is a large importer of alkalies for soaps 
and other cleansing materials. 

Among the industries in Mexico which are soda 
consumers are 172 soap factories, 96 vegetable-oil re- 
fineries, 9 glass factories, 20 paper, 
chemical plants, 
plants. 


rayon industry. 


30 breweries, 16 
15 rubber goods and 173 textile 

In Peru there are 2 petroleum refineries, 119 brew- 
eries, 60 soap factories and 10 cotton mills. In Argen- 
tina the principal soda-consuming industries are vege- 
table and petroleum refining soap factories, chemical 
plants, breweries and glass factories. In Chile there 
are soap and chemical plants, petroleum and vege- 
table-oil refineries. 


MaGNITUDE OF WorLpD Sopa ALKALI 
GRAND DIVISIONS 


TRADE BY 


In 1928 the total soda-a! ali exports of the four 
major exporting countries (calculating both the carbo- 
nates and caustic on a soda-ash equivalency basis or 
58% sodium oxide) amounted to nearly 945,000 short 
tons. This is estimated to represent 95% of the en- 
tire world exports of these commodities. In 1927 the 
total export was approximately 920,000 short tons on 
this soda-ash basis. The gain of 25,000 tons is rela- 
tively small, considering that it covers the entire world 
trade. But the gains due to increased consumption, 
as a result of unusual world-wide activities in such in- 
dustries as rayon and petroleum, were offset by de- 
creased consumption in certain other world industries 
and the output of newly established soda plants en- 
gaged in furnishing a larger part of the domestic needs 
of some countries. 


In 1927 exports of caustic soda and sodium carbo- 
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nates and bicarbonate to the respective world sections 
by Great Britain, the United States, Germany and 
France, calculated to the soda-ash basis, show that the 
greatest market is the Far East, which absorbed 44% 
of the total; Europe, 35% ; North and South America 
together, 16%; Africa 
around 5%. 


and unclassified countries, 
Considering separately on a percentage basis the 
proportions of caustic soda and ash or carbonate ex- 
ports in 1927, Europe is a market for nearly 37% of 
the ash and 40% of the caustic soda, North America 
for 5% of the ash and 10% of the caustic, South 
America for 6% of the ash and 15% of the caustic. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY CONTROL EUROPEAN MARKET 


Out of the 237,000 tons of carbonate exports to: Euro- 
pean countries, Germany and France together supply 
about 215,000 tons, or 80 per cent. Germany’s share of 
this European carbonate trade represents 92 per cent of 
its total exports of these chemicals, while France's par- 
ticipation represents 95 per cent of its entire carbonate 
exports. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


German Textile Patents Indexed 
Textil-Chemische Erfindungen. Dr. Adolf Lehne 
Lieferung II, 1928, pp. VII. 74, Lieferung III, pp. 
VII, 70. A. Ziemsens Verlag, Wittenberg, Bez. Halle, 
Germany. Price per part, R. M. 1.50. 
subscription to the series. 







intra 






Discount for 


About a year ago we enjoyed the pleasant task of re- 
viewing in these columns the first part of Dr. Lehne’s 
venture. Since that time the second and third parts have 
reached us, proving, we hope, that the work has passed 
from the stage of a venture to a settled publication whose 
imperative need has been promptly recognized. In the pref- 
ace to the second part the author speaks briefly, in an 
appreciative way, of his conviction, that such work was 
needed, being confirmed by the favorable reception of the 
first part. He would have been justified speaking less 
modestly and more emphatically, so favorably has the 
publication been received; but the delicacy with which he 
refers to the reception of the first part makes one feel 
more personally grateful to him for his labors in enrich- 
ing scientific literature with one of the comparatively 
few works which are literally indispensable. 

For this is our deliberate judgment of the work. The 
first installment, already reviewed, covered the German 
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patent-literature of textile chemistry from July 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1927; 


27; the two parts now before us cover the 
to Dec. 31, 1927, and from 
1928, to June 30, 1928, for parts II and III 


respectively, so that we are provided with an adequate 


literature from July 1, 1927 
January 1, 


digest of the literature from the date of the inception of 
the work up to a point only six months previous to publi- 
cation of the summary. This is a record which would be 
hard to equal, and the plan of the publication assures us 
that the record will be regularly maintained. 

As before, in each of the new parts is included an index 
of the names of the inventor and of the possessor of the 
patents reviewed, and a table of classification of the sub- 
jects covered, with, of course, reference to the patents in- 
cluded under each group. 

In part II, 104 separate patents are reviewed. 
distributed as follows: 


They are 


Class 8k—Finishing, Mercerizing, Impregnation—?. 

Class 8m—Dyeing and Mordanting, Developing upon 
the Fiber, etce.—30. 

Class 8n—Printing and Surface Decoration—7. 

Class 22a—Azo-, Azoxy-, and Hydrazone Dyestuffs 
— 22. 

Class 22b—Di- and Triphenylmethane, Phthalein, Py- 
ronine, Auramine, Acridine, Anthracene and other Oxy- 
ketone, and Naphthazarine Dyestuffs—18. 

Class 22c—Azine, Oxazine, Thiazine, Induline, Safra- 
nine, Eurhodine, and Indophenol Dyestuffs—4 

Class 22d—Sulphur Dyestuffs 

Class 22e—Indigoid Dyestuffs and other groups not 
already mentioned—12. 


» 
o. 





Class 29b—Chemical Manufacture of Ftbers, Rayon, 
and Carbonizing—6. 

In part III, under the corresponding subdivisions, there 
are taken up eighty-nine patents; distributed according 
to the above named sequence, there are 6, 13, 6, 11, 31, 1, 
1, 11, and 9 dealt with. Under each class, arranged 
chapter-wise the patents are arranged in order according 
to the sequence of the patent-numbers, making reference 
to them very simple. 

Dr. Lehne’s work is now an established fact, and we 
shall look for succeeding parts at regular intervals. We 
still cannot help wishing that so excellent a scheme might 
have included the patent-literature of other countries as 
well, but apparently this cannot conveniently be done, 
at least at present. For the field covered, the work is in- 
dispensable. 

Attention should ke called to the fact that if the work 
is to be of use the textile chemist must possess the whole 
series. The very low price per part is subject to a certain 
discount, if one enters his subscription to the whole series. 

P. 3: &. 


In Praise of Our Dyes 


American Fast Dyes: Some Facts. 
Process Company. 


30 pages. Franklin 


A dress manufacturer criticized the fastness of Ameri- 
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can coal-tar dyes not so long ago. His criticism was 
published in the Daily News Record, New York textile 
newspaper, and before you could wink an eye the counter- 
fire was opened with a roar. Prominent mill men, dyers, 
a laundry man and a dye manufacturer told this critic 
in no uncertain language that he was, to put it mildly, 
talking through his fedora when he presumed to accuse 
the domestic dyestuff industry of making colors that were 
all inferior to imported types. 

This little booklet issued by Franklin Process Company 
as one of a series on the art of dyeing 
correspondence in this controversy as it 


contains all the 
appeared in the 
Daily News Record, supplemented with editorial material 
from the AMERICAN DyrsTUFF RErorTER. May we say, 
with all due modesty, that this booklet ought to be dis- 
tributed to every man, woman and child in these United 
States who still believes that fast dyes are made by some 
secret process known only along the Rhine. Every Ameri- 
can dyestuff man and all vat color dyers should carry a 
copy in his pocket to hand out whenever any ignoramus 
opens his mouth about the inferiority of the home-made 
vat dye. 


The New Directory of Textiles 

The 1929 edition of the Official American Textile 
Directory, published annually by the Textile World, has 
recently come from the press. An announcement says, 
“there have been thousands of changes in the textile in- 
dustry since the previous directory was issued, and to use 
an old directory is false economy.” This directory is 
issued in several editions: for the office, for travelers, for 
the vest pocket, and for each section of the industry— 
New England and Canada, Middle Atlantic States, the 
South and the West. To all textile men it is the dic- 


tionary and encyclopedia rolled into one. 


One Year of Standardization 
American Standards Year Book—1929. 88 pages. Ameri- 
can Standards Association, New York. 


The standardizing of materials and processes has be- 
come more than just a movement; it is now a condition. 
We have ceased to notice it, we no longer talk about it, 
because standardization surrounds us, has become part 
of our work, a part of our business life. We accept it 
as the fish accepts the water. One result may be that 
we shall not observe that new standards are being pro- 
jected every month and that some industries, such as the 
textile industry, still offer an almost virgin field. This 
is the usual result of any condition which prevails so 
renerally as standardization prevails: we neglect to watch 
its progress. 

The American Standards Year Book contains a com- 
plete record of the activities of the American Standards 
Association. It contains the data on all the standards 
that have been proposed, that have been submitted, that 
have been approved and adopted, in more than a score 
of trades and industries. 
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The section devoted to textiles covers less than a single 
page, but the data here show that something really prac- 
tical has been accomplished, and gives us a hint that other 
projects will be formed as the work develops. We learn 
that a safety code for textile mills has been drafted by 
the Standards Association; that a standard for cotton 
rubber-lined fire hose has been accepted and published ; 
that standardization work on specifications for sheets and 
sheeting is under way; that general methods for testing 
woven fabrics has been submitted for formal approval 
by the American Society for Testing Materials; and that 
specification for blankets has been proposed. 

The Year Book outlines all the important developments 
in national standardization activities of almost every 
major American industry and should be of great interest 
to technical men who wish to keep informed on this im- 
portant movement. The full procedure of projecting and 
approving a standard is given, and the names of all co- 
operative societies and associations are listed. 


American Economic Life 
Commerce Year Book, 1929. Vol. I. 570 pages, indexed ; 
charts and tables. Buckram. United States Department 
of Commerce. $1.00. 


Here is a bird’s-eve view of American economic life 
during 1928, an official survey of developments in all 
branches of industry and trade in the United States and 
its Territories and Possessions. As a source of facts and 
figures bearing on our commerce and industry the Com- 
merce Year Book makes an excellent reference work for 
all manufacturers, economists and business men. 

Standards in Science and Industry 
Standards Year Book—1929. 
Standards. $1.00. 


United States Bureau of 


This is the third issue of an annual record of stand- 
ardization that summarizes all the innumerable and sun- 
dry standardization activities being carried on in this 
country. The work of various national and international 
agencies and the standardizing plans of technical societies 
and trade associations are here outlined for reference and 


information. The functions of Federal, municipal and 


state agencies which play a part in the standardization 
work of the country are fully explained. The book in- 
cludes a useful bibliography on standardization for 1928. 


Custom House Guide of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1325 pages; 5 x 71%; map. $5.00. 


The Sixty-eighth Annual Edition of the Custom House 
Guide, has just been published, being edited under the 
personal supervision of A. G. McCourt, for twenty-five 
years Acting Deputy Collector of U. S. Customs, assisted 
by John F. Budd, and James H. Firsching, who have been 
identified with the foreign and domestic commerce fields 
tor the past twenty years. It is recognized as the only au- 
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thoritative and complete information book oi its kind, ac- 
complished through an inexhaustible search for and a 
thorough knowledge of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
requirements, to-day it is found indispensable for the 
efficient conduct of customs, import and export business 
and their allied fields. 

The U. Tariff with corrections to date, is 
included in this edition with a special alphabetical index 


S. Customs 


of 20,000 commodities, showing paragraph numbers, rates 
of duties, Treasury decisions and abstracts, etc., arranged 
by customs authorities for official use. 

This new edition contains a conmplete review of each 
principal port in the United States, Porto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Philippine Islands and Canada, giving the cus- 
toms, port and trade officials, port limits, description and 
charges, marine data and facilities of each port, in addi- 
tion to a classified business directory of warehousemen, 
customs and ship brokers, exporters, importers, railroads, 
steamship lines and agents, etc., in each port, thereby cov- 
ering the entire import and export field. 

HELINDON COLORS DISPLAYED IN 
ELABORATE CARD 


One of the most attractive shade cards issued this 
season is that covering the series of vat dyes known 
as the Helindon Colors. It is in the form of a cloth- 
bound book of some 36 pages, more than half of which 
are devoted to a very colorful display of dyed woolen 
pads. The text of the card constitutes a technical 
treatise on wool vat dyeing, with an introduction and 
chapters on “The Hydrosulphite Vat in Wool Vat 
Dyeing,” “Wool Vat Dyes and Dyeing Assistants,” 
“The Dyeing of Various Goods with Vat Dyes,” and a 
description of the process of setting the vat dyes. The 
tables in the text give particulars for the preparation 
of the stock vats from the powder and paste brands 
of the dyestuffs of the HN group; the chapter on set- 
ting the dye vats explains the working of the hydro- 
sulphite vat in various types of dyeing apparatus and 
the process of dyeing dark shades, blacks, etc., in the 
ammonia salt vat. A fastness tabulation shows. the 
properties of each of the twenty-two Helindon colors 
displayed. 

The section of this card which displays the swatches 
also contains the formula for each shade. 
183 shades are exhibited. The card is distributed in 
the United States by the General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion of New York, sole selling agents for the Helindon 
series. 


Dyeings for 


The Chatham Piece Dye Works, Inc., located in the 
Day Mill, Harrison and Summer Streets, Paterson, N. J., 
which was organized a few months ago, is now in full 
operation, with a daily capacity of 350 pieces per day. 
specializing in rayon crepes and Celanese fabrics. The 
company was founded by Charles Sands, formerly with 
the Franklin Piece Dye Works, who is president. 
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Secondary Dis-azo Dyestuffs 


German Patent No. 440,571; J. G. Farbenindustrie, 
A.-G.—A mono-acidylated diamine (the two groups para 
to each other) of a phenolalkyl-ether, the ether group being 
ortho to the acidyl-amino group, is diazotized and coupled 
to 1- naphthylamine-6- or 7- sulphonic acid (Cleve acids) 
or a mixture of two such as is frequently used; the mono- 
azo dyestuff thus formed is diazotized and coupled to a 
suitable sulphonated naphthol, as 1-naphthol-3- or 4- 
sulphonic acid or 2-naphthol-6-or 7- sulphonic acid; and 
the dis-azo product finally subjected to hydrolysis, by 
which the acidyl-amina group originally present is con- 
verted to a free amino group. The products give very 
pure blues on cotton, and, if diazotized on the fiber and 
coupled to beta-naphthol, produce developed dyeings of 
remarkable fastness to washing and light. 





Mordant Dis-azo Dyestuffs 
Patent No. 443,522: J. G. 
<l.-G.—Amina-carbonic or dicarbonic acids are diazotized 
and coupled to 1-naphylamine-6- or 7- sulphonic acid, the 
mono-azo-dyestuff thus formed further diazotized, and 
coupled to an ortho-hydroxy-carbonic acid such‘as sali- 
cylic acid. 


German Farbenindustrie, 


Reference is made to German Patents Nos. 51,504, 
59,081, and 58,415, and their supplements. If, instead of 
the alpha-naphthylamine employed in these as the middle 
component, Cleve acid (either or both) be used, as in 
this case, the products mentioned in the above old patents 
are much more soluble, and the yield is better. 

The product gives various brown tones, of excellent 
fastness to soap, chlorine, and light. 


Chlorinated Azo Yellow 
Patent No. 445,827; 1. G. Farbenindustrie, 
<l.-G.—p-Chloraniline-sulphonic acid is diazotized, coup- 
led to diphenylamine, and the product, a ‘“Chlor-orange 
IV,” is subjected to mild nitration. The product is much 
faster, especially to crocking, than the unchlorinated ho- 
mologue, and has better affinity for the fiber. 


German 


Dis-azo Dyestuffs 
Patent No. 445,887; 1. G. Farbenindustrie, 
A.-G.—Ureas of 2-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulphonic acid or 
its derivatives form the middle component. 
compound is coupled the 
drothiotoluidine-sulphonic 


German 


To such a 
diazo-derivative of (a) dehy- 
acids or homologues, on the 
one side, and of (b) p-amino-acetanilide or its derivatives 
or homologues on the other. The products are red, as 
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would be expected from derivatives of J-acid, and are of 
great fastness to washing and light. 


Azo Dyestuffs for Cellulose Esters or Ethers 

French Patent No. 628,474; British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion.—Prepared by diazotizing the arylides of amino-aro- 
matic sulphonic acids, and coupling to suitable amines of 
the aromatic series. For example, m-amino-benzene-sul- 
phon-anilide is diazotized and coupled to alpha-naphthyl- 
amine. This example gives a brilliant orange on acetate- 
rayon. 


Decoration of Woven Fabrics 
British Patent No. 271,608; C. E. Phipps.—The fabric 
is coated with a solution of india-rubber, and allowed to 
dry to such a degree that the coating has become “tacky.” 
It is then strewn with finely cut fibrous material of desired 
colors and lusters, and allowed to dry completely. 


Secondary Disazo Dyestuffs for Viscose 

French Patent No. 631,155; British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion, Ltd—The dyestuffs proposed have as the first com- 
ponent amino-salicylic acids or their derivatives, which 
are diazotized, coupled to any desired amino-compounds, 
and this mono-azo dyestuff, by means of the free amino- 
group, diazotized and coupled to either 1-8-dihydroxnaph- 
thalene-sulphonic acids to 
lene-sulphonic acids. 


1-amino-8-dihydroxnaphtha- 
Dyestuffs of this type have already 
been used for dyeing of chrome-mordanted wool or in 
chrome-printing, but they give finely-level dyeings on vis- 
cose and other regenerated celluloses. 





Fast-to-Crocking Dyeings on Wool 


French Patent No. 618,981; Durand and Huguenin— 
It is claimed that dyeings fast to crocking, as well as ex- 
cellently level and bright, ‘are obtained by adding such 
earths as fuller’s earth, clay, porcelain clay, infusorial 
earth, etc., to the acid dye bath. When dyeing with the 
the leuco-derivatives of vat dyestuffs, the 
added either to the acid bath of the ester 
salt, or to the developing-bath. 


ester salts of 
earths can be 


Azo Dyestuffs for Wool or Acetate Rayon 
Patent No. 438,982; Chem. Fabrik 
Sandoz.—It is claimed that, in the case of insoluble or 
difficultly soluble azo dyestuffs which show an affinity 
for cellulose esters, a decided improvement in quality is 
evident by using, in place of the components usually em- 
ployed, the same components into which an ether group 


German vorm. 
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from a glycol or glycerol or derivative of them, has been 
introduced. The products show increased affinity for the 
estera of cellulose, especially for cellulose acetate. 


Dis-Azo Dyestuffs for Wool or Silk 

German Patent No. No. 439,518; I. G.. Farbenindustrie 
A.-G.—The two salient points involved are the use of 
1-amino-8-naphthol-sulphonic acids as the main skeleton 
of the dis-azo dyestuffs, and the introduction of a nitro 
group into one or the other of the other components. 
Two lines are followed: 

(a) The first component, first coupled to the amino- 
naphthol-sulphonic acid, contains a nitro group in the 3- 
or 4- position to the amino group. After this mono-azo 
dyestuff is converted, by further appropriate coupling, 
to the dis-azo stage, the nitro group is reduced, and the 
amino group formed is substituted by a derivative of 
nitrobenzene containing a reactive substituent (such as 
ortho- or para-chlorine). 

(b) The amino-naphthol-sulphonic acid is coupled, 
first with any desired diazo compound, and then with 
another diazo component which contains, in addition to 
the diazotized amino group, another amino group in the 
3- or 4- position, this latter amino group being already 
substituted by a nitro-phenyl group (such a _ com- 
pound as would be produced by reacting p-chlor-nitro-+ 
benzene with p-amino-acetanilide, and then hydrolyzing 
the acetyl group to produce a free amino group). 

Dyestuffs thus produced dye weighted silk as well as 
unweighted silk. They are, of course, suitable for wool. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION TAR AND 
CHEMICAL 


Learnard has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the International Combus- 
tion Tar & Chemical Corporation, succeeding F. J. 
Lewis. 


George E. 


Dr. Walter Runge has been elected president 
to succeed W. H. Lewis, and Grant Thorn vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. An announcement from the 
company states that the resignation of Messrs. F. J. 
Lewis and W. H. Lewis has been due to the pressure 
of other 


business activities. The company’s main 


offices are located in New York City. 


NEW SULFOGENE ON DU PONT LIST 


To its line of sulphur colors of low copper content 
the Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. has added a brown, designated as Sulfo- 
gene Golden Brown CF. According to the announce- 
ment, it is claimed that Sulfogene Golden Brown CF 


has very good fastness to ironing, light and cross- 
dyeing, and good fastness to washing, water, alkali, 


Perspiration, steaming, rubbing, etc. 


It is described 
as a suitable brown for producing fast khaki shades, 
olive drab and various browns in combination with 
other sulphur colors. 


DYESTUFF 


REPORTER 


ANNOUNCE SEVERAL NEW DYE 
PRODUCTS 


Folders issued by General Dyestuff Corporation 
describe the properties and uses of a number of dyes 
marketed by this concern. These shade cards have been 
prepared on Variamine Blue Salt B, Celliton and the 
Celliton Fast Colors, Fast Red Salt RL, Benzo Green 
2BA, Indanthren Brilliant Orange RKA, Indanthren 
Printing Purple R Paste and Algol Purple R Paste. 

The first-named color, Variamine Blue Salt B, is de- 
scribed as a new stable diazo compound which produces 
rich shades of navy blue of very good fastness proper- 
ties in conjunction with various naphthol colors. The 
folder contains three complete dyeing recipes. 

The folder on Celliton and the Celliton Fast Colors 
stresses the fact that this group, which have so far been 
brought out in paste form, are now available in powder 
form also. It is further stated that the powders show 
excellent wetting-out properties, and can be very easily 
pasted and are then in stable suspension. These dves 
are used extensively in dyeing Celanese. 

Fast Red Salt RL is a new stable diazo compound of 
the Fast Red Base RL, a 20% color salt of the base, 
and is described in the circular as showing the same shade 
and possessing all the fastness properties of the Fast Red 
Base RL. It differs from the other fast color salts on 
the market in so far as an addition of acetic acid must 
be made to the water used for mixing the dyestuff into 
a paste. 

The product marketed as Benzo Green 2BA is manu- 
factured by General Aniline Works and is described in 
the shade card as a bluish green of particular interest 
The circular states 
that it is useful for dyeing cotton, rayon and pure and 


because it is not sensitive to copper. 


tin-weighted silk alone and in conjunction with Sulpho- 
cyanine for the production of navies. 

The new Indanthren Orange announced by General 
Dyestuff Corporation is also made by General Aniline 
Works, and it is claimed that this color corresponds in 
shade, strength and dyeing properties with the well- 
known imported standard. It is offered in both paste 
and powder form. The shade card exhibits swatch bows 
of cotton and rayon and its text gives the method of ap- 
plication. 

The Indanthren Printing 
Purple R Paste, is for calico printing on cotton, rayon 


second Indanthren color, 
and other vegetable fibers as well as on unweighted silk, 
by the potash-Rongalite process. It yields purple shades 
described as having good fastness to light, very good fast- 
ness to soap and excellent fastness to chlorine. 

Algol Purple R Paste is a new homogeneous vat color 
for the dyeing of rayon, cotton and other vegetable fibers. 
producing a bright reddish violet shade which, it is 
claimed, has very good fastness to washing and coloring, 
is readily vatted and levels well. The card displays the 
shade on cotton and rayon yarn and piece goods. 
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PROFESSOR MULLIN RECEIVES DOCTOR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE FROM FRANCE 
The University of Nancy, France, acting for the 
French Government, has conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science on Professor Charles E. Mullin, of the 
Textile Chemistry, Rayon and Dyeing Division of 

Clemson College, South Carolina. 

Professor Mullin has been engaged for some time 
in research on the dyeing of rayon, cotton and other 
fibers and on the application of hydrogen ion control 
in textile processing, states a 
from Clemson College. 
along these lines. 


recent announcement 
His theses at Nancy were 
He will return to Clemson in Sep- 
tember and incorporate into the courses there the 
mass of technical data on dyeing and rayon which 
he has collected during his visits to the textile cen- 
ters of Europe. 

Prof. A. R. Macormac of Clemson has spent the 
summer studying the textile industry and related sub- 
jects in New York, Philadelphia and New England, 
giving special attention to the technical analysis of 
textile chemicals, microscopy and laboratory work. 


NEWPORT ADDS ACID WOOL COLOR 


A new dyestutf for woolen and worsted suiting ma- 





terial, drapery cloth, carpet yarns and knitting yarns 
has been put on the market by Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. This color is designated 
as Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue IR and its 
properties and method of application are described 
fully in a circular issued by the manufacturers last 
week for insertion in their loose-leaf binder. 

Although this new acid wool blue produces a pleas- 
ing reddish-blue or violet as a self shade, it is stated, 
its greatest use lies in its adaptability as a shading 
color and in this way it may be used extensively with 
the other fast-to-light colors. For suiting materials, 
cotton and rayon effect threads are left untinted, and 
the color is said to have all the requisite fastness in- 
cidental to manufacture, such as stoving, carbonizing, 
steaming, etc. In general it is not recommended for 
use with chrome. 

NEW CARD DISPLAYS DYES FOR WOOL 

MIXTURES 


A number of chrome fast dyestuffs on loose wool 
fulled into felt, as well as type colorings in mixtures 
of colored and white wool, are shown in a new sample 
card recently issued by the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and distributed in the United States by the 
Ciba Company, Inc. 

The text of this sample card, which is entitled 
“Wool Mixtures with Chrome Fast Dyestuffs,” points 
out that the after-chrome procedure usually produces 
the fastest colorings but that after following the previ- 
ous mordant, or in certain cases following, the chro- 
mate process, dyeing may also take place. For the 
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shading of the finished dyeings attention is called ia 
the card to the Neolan colors because, it is stated, in 
this case another after-chrome may be avoided. The 
card describes in detail the various dyeing processes 
as well as a recipe for the boiling off of defective color- 
ing added. Fastness tabulations of the chrome fast 
dyestuffs are also appended to the card. 


TRANSFERRED NORTH 

John P. McCarty is now representing the American 
Aniline & Extract Company, of Philadelphia, in north- 
ern New England, covering Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and northern Massachusetts. Mr. McCarty 
has heretofore been demonstrating Orthocen in the 
South among the cotton and hosiery mills. The com- 
pany announces that with this change it is now repre- 
sented in all sections of the United States where tex- 
tile mills operate, with the exception of the Pacific 
Coast. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., reported last week earn- 
ings for the six months ended June 30, of $1,041,000 after 
depreciation and all charges but before federal taxes. 
After allowing for preferred dividend requirements on 
22,875 shares of 7 per cent preferred stock for the period, 
these earnings, before federal taxes, are equal to $4.80 
a share on the 200,000 shares of $10 par common stock 
outstanding. For the twelve months ended June 30, earn- 
ings before federal taxes were $2,163,484 equal, on the 
same basis, to $10.01 a share on the common. No com- 
parable figures for the corresponding periods of last year 
were reported. 

Porter M. Farrell, president, stated that earnings for 
the first six months of 1929 were the largest for that 
period in the history of the company, being approached 
only in the first half of 1925 when earnings before federal 
taxes were $781,205. 








The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this colums 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i. e., help wanted, ma- 
chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. : 








LABORATORY MAN 


Dyestuff firm has opening for man in laboratory; 
must have chemical training and some knowledge of 
printing. Address: Classified Box No. 542, Ameri- 
can Dyestuff Reporter. 








TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATE 











Chemistry and dyeing course, desires position in print 
Age 24. One and a 
half years in color shop and two years in charge 0! 
laboratory. Classified 


works laboratory or color shop. 


Address: 
Box 548, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


Best of references. 
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